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A New and Needed Book 


WHICH 


proves the value of the study of Latin and justifies its place in the curriculum. 


It increases the pupil's knowledge of English in a way and to an extent that 
no other beginner’s book has ever done. 


Its close correlation of the two languages will be a revelation to every teacher. 


It gives freshness and vitality to the subject of Latin. 








PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 
is by PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
416 pages Illustrations Five pages in color 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Selections in the Riverside Literature Series 


GEORGE Wa T Scudder James Russett Lowe tt, The Present Crisis, Freedom. 
WaASHINGTON’s RULES oF ConpuctT, Diary of Adventure Commemoration Ode, with Zhe l’ision of Sir Launfal 
Farewell Addresses, and Letters Democracy, and Other Papers 


Texts That Inspire Patriotism 
A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP AND THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE FLAG. Tappan. 
PATRIOTISM. Cabot, et. als. THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE WAR. Tappan. 
| AM AN AMERICAN. — Bryant. DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN 


THE PATRIOTIC READER. Bemis, Holtz, HISTORY. Stevenson. 

Smith. AMERICAN IDEALS. Foerster and Pierson. 
STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. Deming,Bemis. POEMS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
AMERICAN HERO STORIES. Tappan. Stevenson. 
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Sound Americanism 


This is what we want to teach. This 
is what Guitteau’s History does teach. 


OUR UNITED STATES 


A HISTORY 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


“On the following points | am convinced 
that Guitteau’s OUR UNITED STATES is 
thoroughly safe ;— in its teaching concerning 
the relation of capital and labor, socialism, 
the World War, respect for law and order, 
growth of the great West, the international 
relations of the United States, etc., and 
particularly in its sound Americanism.” 

RICHARD G. BOONE 
Department of Education, University of California 


A new text on American history, written 
in the light of recent events, one which 
emphasizes 

Democracy 

Patriotism 

Respect for law and order 


"SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 





New York (Chicago San Francisco 











cA book for domestic science classes in 
high schools and colleges 


Food for the Sick and the Well 


How to Select It and How to Cook It 


By MARGARET J. THOMPSON, Registered Nurse 


This is a practical volume. It was finished on the 
anvil of experience — whence comes most of our 
valuable knowledge — and jit has been tested and 
proved. It gives definite aid in meeting a difficulty 


which to many persons is a real one 
This is a book of recipes, the 
of experience in arranging, changing and ad: ipting 
them so as to form a well regulated diet for the 
sick and for convalescents, as well as for those 
who are well and wish to remain so. 


result of many years 


There are recipes for breakfast cereals, breads, 
efgs, soups, meats, fishes, cereals and starchy 
vegetables, green vegetables, salads and desserts, 
cakes, albuminous drinks, jellies, canned fruits, 
and cheese dishes. 

The text discusses the relation of food to health 
and the necessity of a balanced menu. 

An additional section of the book devotes itself 


to treatments such as baths, 
Salt-rubs, poultices, mustard 
douches, and directions for the 
ing a hot-water bag. 


hot-packs, 
enemas, 
of fill- 


sponges, 
plasters, 
proper way 


Price 81.00 


\ 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, » Ranene City and Manila 











teresting, yet practical, 


bring him to know the c 


Spanish grammar. 











Two things the book aims to accomplish : 
ustoms, character and ideals of the Spanish people. 


The first aim is accomplished by exceeding simplicity in style, 
repetition of common words and expressions, and by a judicious selection of 
questions and exercises which furnish a systematic review of the fundamentals of 
The second object is attained by presenting selections which 
reveal Spanish or South American life and history. 
They include dialogue, narrative, anecdotes, a few poems, and three plays. A 
noted artist produced the spifited pen-and-ink sketches, 


15 Ashburton Place 


Just Published 
Primeras Lecturas en Espaiiol 


By CAROLINA MARCIAL DORADO, Bryn Mawr Colleg 


A first-year Spanish Reader as genuinely Spanish, as genuinely colorful, in- 
in short a textbook as provocative of astonishment in 
those accustomed to the traditional beginners’ book in language, 
author’s two earlier books when they first appeared. 


as were the 


to teach the student Spanish and to 


by constant 


These readings are varied. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 2, Mass. 
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INSPIRING TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL BEGINNERS 


BY 


SUPERINTENDENT C, C., 


PRATT 


Spokane 


[One Letter to Students Entering at Mid-Year.] 


LET’S START RIGHT. 

Much of your success or lack of it in the high 
school depends upon the way you start in. The 
boys who train for field day races are very care- 
ful to practice starting. They know how much 
the start has to do with the outcome ol a race. 
The high school course of study is sometimes 
called the “curriculum,” which means the race 
track. In entering the high school you are go- 
ing out on a race track — and for a four-years’ 
race! Don’t you think you ought to know just 
how to start? 

A RIGHT ATTITUDE. 

lirst of all you need to have the right atti- 
tude toward the high school and toward an edu- 
cation. You need to understand that the high 
school is only an opportunity open to you, and 
that an education can not be “caught” like the 
measles. It is not enough for you to “expose” 
yourself to education. You can get an educa- 
tion in only one way and that is by earning it. 

There is a law of life from which none of us 
can escape by which we may expect to reap 
only as we have sown—to get what we pay for. 
What you get out of the high school will de- 
pend upon how much of yourself you put into it. 
The purpose of your education is to put you in 
possession of the wealth of wisdom inherited 
from your forefathers. But this wisdom can 
not be handed over to vou as_ it could be if it 
were money. “What we have _ inherited from 
our fathers, we must earn it, in order to possess 
_ 

The line’ of least resistance is never the road 
which leads toward success. It is 
to be ambitious; 


not enough 
one must also be willing to pay 
the price of effort which the realization of am- 
bition requires. many people have a 
wishbone in the place where a backbone ought 
to be.” Without obstacles there 
progress. A bird could not fly except 
You should look 
a.challenge to your ability. 
Stand on your own feet. 
Avoid the temptation to use work prepared by 
others, “ponies” in translation, or notebooks 
handed down a previous generation of 
students. Such attempts to “get by” in the lone 
run cheat only the would-be cheater. 


“Too 


can be no 
for the 
resistance of the air. upon 
every difficulty as 


Be independent. 


from 


Even if 


he should “get by,” he will never get very far 
by that method. 

The surest cure for laziness is interest. You 
are not lazy? Then Emerson was mistaken, for 
he said: “Every man is as lazy as he dares be”— 
and some people are very daring. Anyway, the 
more interest you have in your work, the easier 
it is to work. With interest, work is a pleasure; 
without interest, it is dull, monotonous drud- 
gery. You have read Longfellow’s “The Build- 
ing of the Ship.” The building was joy to the 
master builder because he was intensely inter- 
ested in his work. 

“The merchant’s word 

Delighted the master heard; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 

Lendeth grace unto every art.” 


A right ‘attitude, then, is the first essential. 
Such an attitude implies that you realize fully 
the value of an education, that this realization 
gives you an intense interest in securing it, and 
that this interest makes you willing and anxious 
to do the necessary work. The right attitude is 
willingness to work. 

A RIGHT AIM. 

A second essential is a right aim. If you 
start out to walk aimlessly, the chances are that’ 
you will not make much of a journey. An aim- 
less entrance into high school is equally apt to 
result in little headway. Willingness to work 
is necessary, but you must also be sure you are 
working in the right direction. 

The real aim of the high school is wnder- 
standing rather than information. The high 
school should cause you to think rather than to 
remember. The genuine value of an education 
is to be found in wisdom rather than in knowl- 


edge — “in the gumption you have left after 
you have forgotten the mere facts once 


learned.” 


“Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men: 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 


Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 


Start into the high school 
vou will allow nothine to go bv. 


the preparation of the lesson or 


that 
either in 
its recitation, 


resolving 
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which you do not thoroughly understand. Do 
not be afraid to ask questions freely. The 
nearer you resemble an interrogation point, the 
better off you will be. According to Bacon, 
“He that questioneth much shall learn much.” 

Master your work from the very first. Be 
sure that your ideas are definite and clear. Keep 
a dictionary at your elbow and use it freely. 
Remember that study is reading with under- 
standing. “And be sure, also, if the author is 
worth anything, that you will not get at his 
meaning all at once,—nay, that at his whole 
meaning you will not for a long time arrive in 
any wise.” 

If you have the proper understanding of a 
lesson, you will remember it without trouble. 
If you approach the lesson in the wrong way and 
merely try to memorize the words, you may be 
able to recite it in a glib, parrot-like fashion 
without any real understanding. This wrong 
way may require more work than the right way, 
and the work is largely thrown away because it 
is not lasting. It is like fastening shingles on a 
roof with carpet tacks for the first wind to carry 
away. The right aim is understanding. 

A RIGHT METHOD. 





Willingness to work and the determination 
to understand need to be supplemented by a right 
method of work. Studying is an art, and as 
with any other art, there are both right ways 
and wrong ways of doing it. A right method of 
work makes the same amount of éffort much 
more effective. A little time spent now in learn- 
ing how to study will prevent you from wasting 
a great deal of time later. 

1. Have a definite aim. 
ready to study you need to know just what you 
are to gain by your study. This vou should be 
able to get from the teacher’s assignment of the 


Before you are 


lesson. Every good teacher makes a careful, 
clear and definite assignment of the lesson so 
that, if you pay particular attention to the 
assignment, you should know exactly how to 


proceed. If in doubt, ask questions at the time 
the assignment is being made. 

2. Get a clear idea of the whole lesson. With 
the assignment in mind see how it fits into the 
textbook. The teacher’s assignment is the pat- 
tern and the particular pages in the textbook 
the cloth. Out of them, tailor fashion, you are 
to make the lesson garment. It is not a good 
idea to begin cutting the cloth until you have 
some “notion of the ‘lay-out’ of the whole task.” 

3. Reduce each paragraph in the textbook 
to a topic sentence. A paragraph is.an_ ex- 
panded thought. It is this central thought in 
the paragraph which is to be discovered and 
written out in a brief, clear, concise sentence. 
Your problem is to find and put in words the 
most important and fundamental fact in the 
paragraph. To do this requires very careful 
reading,-and it may be necessary to re-read a 
paragraph, or parts of it, several times. If you 


have anything like as much perseverance as a 
setting hen manifests, the meaning of the most 
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dificult paragraph will dawn on you and you 
will be able to clothe it in words. 

4. Organize the topic sentences into a frame- 
work, outline, or skeleton. The paragraphs in a 
textbook are not independent of each other, but 
stand in a relation of mutual dependence. It is 
this relationship which you are to see and set 
forth in your outline. This is the infallible test 
of your understanding. You have not fully 
understood the author’s thought if you are un- 
able to outline it. Organize by main headings, 
sub-headings, etc., so that the plan of the author 
is revealed in your outline. — 

5. Fix in mind the important points in the 
lesson. You are not in a position to know what 
is most important until you have reached this 
stage. Your outline should show the chief 
points of the lesson in the order of their impor- 


tance. Your effort to memorize will now be 
effective. You have mastered the thought of 


the author, instead of merely trying to remem- 
ber his words. Thinking should always precede 
memorizing. Many students, ignorant of cor- 
rect methods of study, waste their energies in the 
vain attempt to learn the author’s words. It is 
the thought of the author, grasped fully by 
means of an outline, which should be the object 
of memory work. 


RIGHT CONDITIONS. 


The conditions under which a learner works 
have much to do with his learning. The sur- 
roundings are always a factor in study. Asa 


student you should know what things are harm- 
ful and what are helpful; and knowing 
you should have the common sense to avoid the 
one and seek the other. 
the aim to understand, and a correct method of 
study, all lose in efficiency if certain conditions 
do not prevail. 


these, 


Willingness to work, 


1. Try to keep yourself in the best possible 
physical condition. You can not do this unless 
Most students eat 
Many take in- 
Some do 
You 
should take pride in the proper development of 
vour body: and this pride should 


you obey the laws of health. 
too much 
sufficient 
not sleep with bedroom windows open. 


and sleep too little. 


exercise in the open air. 


prevent vou 


from doing anything to drain away vour vital- 
~ > . 


itv. A strong body is the only fit habitation for 
a strong mind. 
2. See that external conditions are suitable 


for study. Your work should be done in a quiet 
place, free from interruptions or distractions to 


divert your mind. You should be physically 
comfortable as to chair, table, light and tem- 
perature. 


9 


3. Make and follow a regular time-program 
of study. You should not attempt to do all 
your work in the few hours school is in session. 
At least one lesson should be prepared at home. 
For this preparation vou should have a regular 
time set aside. A svstematic plan insures 
prover attention to each lesson without inter- 
fering with time for exercise and recreation. 


4. When you work work whole-heartedly. 
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Be alert and attentive in recitation. Be inter- 
ested in your work and concentrate your mind 
fully upon it. Avoid worry and discouragement 
by mastering your work each day from the very 
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start. Don’t let tasks undone pile up ahead of 
you. Remember that everyone to be successful 
needs a “self starter.” Let’s start right—and 


then keep on going right. 


&-e-4>-6-@+e+ 





A SUCCESSFUL SALARY CAMPAIGN 


The summer vacation of 1919 ended. The 
teacher entered the classroom to resume her 
work. She realized fully the present fesponsi- 


bility to train the boys and girls before her to 
think clearly, to work faithfully and to love 
dearly the American ideals necessary to preserve 
the nation’s integrity and prosperity. 

Never before had her work seemed so import- 
ant to the welfare of the nation, yet she unlocked 
her desk and opened her books with a heavy 
heart. During the vacation period, rents, board, 
clothing and all other necessities of life had ad- 
vanced in price to such an extent that her small 
salary would barely meet the direct needs. En- 
tertainments, graduate studies, lectures, recrea- 
tion, books and gifts were impossible this year. 
These economic burdens and _ self-sacrifices 
would have been borne without a murmur if the 
war had continued or if other citizens had been 
content to endure the same. Everywhere offi- 
cials and laborers were granted increases until 
the teacher bowed her head almost ashamed of 
her high calling and professional training. 

The conditions briefly described above 
prompted the writer and his colleagues to con- 
duct in behalf of the teachers of this city a suc- 
cessful salary campaign. The article endeavors 
to give in some detail the methods and means by 
which success was attained. 

It is written not as vain boastings, but in the 
spirit of helpfulness. Since we began our work 
for better salaries for teachers many letters 
from other cities ranging from Texas to Maine 
have been received, — each letter asking what 
was being done in the city for teachers’ sal- 


aries. Our plans are given here to assist any 
others that may be interested. However, the 


methods that have proved successful in this city 
may be of little or no value in another. This, 
therefore, is not a panacea for every or even any 
community. 

The first consideration in a campaign at any 
place should be its opportuneness. There were 
five good reasons why October, 1919, was a most 
favorable time for such a campaign in this city. 

1. Teachers were resigning rapidly to accept 
better positions. 

2. The Mayor and other important officials 
were to be elected in November. 

3. Both candidates for the Mayorship and 
also the Common Council had expressed them- 
selves as favoring higher salaries for teachers. 

4. The salaries of all the other city employees 
had recently been increased. 

5. And most important, recent enactments 


gave the board of education full power to fix 
teachers’ salaries. 

Cognizant of this situation the campaign was 
opened by inviting the men teachers of the high 





school faculty to an informal meeting to discuss 
the question of salary increase. At this meet- 
ing a chairman was chosen, plans presented and 
committees appointed. 

It soon became evident that to secure the 
recognition of the appeal the plan must have the 
support and co-operation of all the teaching 
force of the city. The next move was to address 
a letter to the executive council of the Teachers 
Association, requesting principals, supervisors, 
grade teachers, industrial and high school facul- 
ties, and in fact all groups of instructors from 
the registrars to the superintendent to elect rep- 
resentatives to a general meeting for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the plans for the campaign. 

From the representatives elected a chairman 
and a committee of sixteen was selected to draft 
petitions and present them to the board of edu- 
cation. The committee of sixteen was com- 
posed as follows: For the principals, 2; for the 
high school, 2; for the special teachers, 1; for 
the industrial and vocational schools, 1; for the 
grade teachers, 9; for the registrars or clerks, 1. 

The chairman instructed each member of the 
committee of sixteen to consult the various 
groups of teachers whom they represented and 
to prepare a typewritten petition embodying the 
wishes and bearing the signatures of the teach- 
ers of the group. 

To obtain these group meetings of principals, 
and teachers of common denomination, were 
held until the requests were approved and signed 
by all members of the group. 

In the high school six different propositions 
were submitted to the faculty for vote. The 
chosen proposition was amended and drafted 
into a petition to be presented to the board of 
education. Each group of teachers formed their 
petitions independent of all the other groups. 
lLlowever, each group agreed on the one point, 
that of the immediate increase to be requested. 

When the various petitions were 
they were delivered to the chairman 
warded to the board of education. 

Before presenting the petitions a request was 
addressed to the board of education asking for 
a hearing for the committee of sixteen before 
the committee on teachers and instruction of 
the board. The request was granted. Previ- 
ous to the hearing the board of education ex- 
amined the various petitions and presented to 


completed 
and for- 


the committee of sixteen a _ tentative salary 
schedule for discussion at the meeting. The 
committee of sixteen met the committee om 


teachers and instruction in the superintendent’s 
office. Each representative was allowed to make 
a personal appeal for the group represented. At 
the close of the first hearing the members of 
the board present agreed to revise the tentative 
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salary schedule and, if legal, to grant each 
teacher an immediate increase. The committee 
of sixteen was requested to present facts show- 
ing the cost of living for teachers in this city, 
and to present salary schedules of other cities. 
This data was obtained through correspondence 
and periodicals and submitted to the board as 
requested. 

Four hearings and many personal interviews 
were held with the board of education’s com- 
mittee on teachers and instruction, and from 
these meetings there developed a fraternal co- 
operation between the teachers and the board 
which enabled the teachers to present their case 
in a spirit that won more than was requested in 
the original petitions. 

The campaign had three main objectives: An 
immediate increase in salary sufficient to meet 
the present high cost of living as presented to 
the city teacher; an annual increment that would 
advance more rapidly the teacher toward the 
maximum salary and that would also give recog- 
nition for years of service in the system; a sal- 
ary maximum comparable to other professions 
of similar preparation and training. 

To these objectives the board of education 
responded so generously that the committee of 
sixteen reported to teachers more gains 
had been originally requested. 


than 
The committee 
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of sixteen was overwhelmed with requests and 
grievances—some purely selfish, some pathetic, 
some humorous. One request was made to the 
chairman to send the committee of sixteen to 
use their influence to obtain a supply of sugar 
from the United States Government. All these 
claims were investigated and rejected or pre- 
sented by the committee depending on their 
merits. 

To the committee of sixteen came also many 
suggestions as to the best methods to be used 
for conducting the campaign; these, too, were 
worked over by the committee and whatever 
seemed of value incorporated in the plans. 
Among the suggestions not employed were the 
following: (a) A newspaper propaganda to 
arouse public sympathy for the teachers; (b) the 
solicitation of influential citizens to plead the 
cause before the board of education; (c) the em- 
ployment of experts to demonstrate the need, 
cause and effect of better pay for teachers; (d) 
four-minute men to make addresses in churches 
and theatres for the teachers. 

None of these methods seemed appropriate 
for our city. The single object of the campaign 
was to ascertain the wishes of the teachers en- 
dorsed by their signatures and to present these 
claims faithfully and sincerely to the board of 
education. The results obtained justified the 
methods. 





DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


BY MARY FRANCIS FINNERAN 


“The literature of a people,” says Professor 
Genung, “is the bible of a people.” 

The wealth of any nation is not in its material 
prosperity, its inventions, its discoveries, but in 
its literature and art. 

In answer to Professor Barnes I would say: 
Yes, we bring the greatest form of literature, 
the Dramatic, down indeed when we make it per- 
functory or common. We can never be dra- 
matic with God, hence the impossibility of a 
dramatic relationship with the “Good Samari- 
tan.” 

Literature has its forms, viz., in the story, or 
the portrayal of the great narrative spirit of 
man by the story-tellers of all ages, in the lyric 


the intense personal relationship with some 
single thought, emotion or situation. This 
form of literature reflects the strongest and 
deepest feelings of the individual and never 


made dramatic. In the lyrics are the great 
rhythms of our language understood. 
Literature, in the dramatic, is the sympathetic 
identification of the man with his fellow being. 
Only inasmuch as we can identify ourselves in 
perfect sympathy and understanding with the 
character we portray, can we be truly dramatic. 
A great preacher said: “If I were wealthy I 
would endow a chair in every college for the 
development of dramatic instinct.” To this man 
the dramatic meant an insight into the hearts of 
man. What else is the drama? Is it not a pic- 
ture of life? Should it not be allowed to enter all 


life from infancy to age? An author on the sub- 
ject has said: “The dramatic instinct is primarily 
dependent upon imagination and sympathy,” 
and again: “Dramatic art is more potent for 
evil or for good than any other form of art 
known to man. It expresses a primary instinct, 
the sympathetic identification of one soul with 
another. ‘All true progress and growth must 
‘other’ itself or it cannot grow.” 

Until the child has developed the dramatic 
instinct he knows not his fellow being. We can 
make all art common, we can make it perfunc- 
tory, we can even degrade it, but when we bring 
the dramatic art to its place in literature where 
Shakespeare puts it when he says :— 

“The play’s the thing 

In which to catch the conscience of the King,” 
we are trained in the true dramatic instinct. 
We live with our discoverers, our explorers, our 
forefathers, our fairies, giants and elves, our 
“Wonder Books” and our adventurers and 
with the people, big and little, all over the world 
when we enter into the dramatic spirit with the 


child. 
The highest form of poetry is the epic or uni- 


versal. Tragedy, always dramatic, is the only 
form of art which has been said to rise to its 
level. 


Only when the great educators of the world 
put literature in all its forms in its proper place 
in our schools can we have the true dramatic 
instinct for the race. 
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143,000 TEACHERS IN ONE YEAR QUIT AN UNDER- 
PAID SERVICE 


[New York American.] 


Secretary Lane did not overstate when he re- 
cently wrote: “The public school is the strong- 
est weapon we possess against the enemies of 
liberty.” 

It is stronger than prisons, stronger than sedi- 
tion laws, stronger than deportations, for it pre- 
vents abuses of freedom. Prevention is always 
better and usually cheaper than trying to cure. 

Yet last year in the United States 143,000 
school teachers resigned to go into better paid 
work. They were starved out of the most useful 
work that men and women can do. 

The Financial Chronicle says that 1,000 rural 
communities in New York State have been 
forced to close their schools because of a lack 
of teachers. It places the shortage at 5,000 in 
this state alone. In West Virginia more than 
400 schools have closed for the same reason. 

No such dearth of good teachers as now exists 
has been known since our public school system 
was founded. 

Bear in mind what it means. 

Once the home was well equipped to do the 
work of the school or to supplement it. 

That is no longer true. 

If today the average child is not well in- 
structed in the school, the chances are against 
the home making good the deficit. 

Our mode of living tends to cause us to ex- 


pect and demand more and ever more of the 
school. 

But the school is the teacher, not the building. 
Overload, underpay the teacher and the school 
fails. Its shortcoming is at the expense of the 
next generation. 

No institution can be expected to give good 
service when in one year 143,000 of its expert 
workers are crowded out by penury. 

These figures ought to make every loyal 
American think deeply. They are infinitely 
more ominous than the activities of the so- 
called “reds” of which so much is made. 

Neglect the public school and in a few years 
we shall have a:crop of citizens who will be 
easily susceptible to revolutionary promptings. 

Without knowledge successful democracy is 
impossible. 

The teacher is the true defender of the Re- 
public. 

Work so supremely important must be paid 
an adequate wage. Most teachers now get less 
pay than the motormen or guards operating the 
trains that take them to school. The railway 
men are not overpaid; the teachers are all un- 
derpaid. 

It is, as someone wittily said, a question 
whether it is not as important to train the mind 
as it is to mind the train. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 


That Missouri still pays many of its public 
school teachers only twenty-five dollars a month, 
notwithstanding the 100 per cent. advance in 
the cost of living, is disclosed by a report of a 
special committee on teachers’ salaries to the 
executive committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

This report was submitted by C. A. Phillips, 
dean of the State Teachers’ College at Warrens- 
burg, chairman, and C. H. Williams, director of 
extension work in Missouri University, secre- 
tary. ; 

The report discloses that forty dollars a month 
salaries are entirely common in a majority of 
the 114 counties of the state, and that the av- 
erage salary of Missouri rural teachers is less 
than $560 a year. This is about $1.50 a day, or 
about one-third as muchas is paid to day 
laborers. 

George Melcher, director of research work in 
the public schools of Kansas City and a member 
of the executive committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, commenting upon the report 
says: — 

“This report shows that teachers’ salaries in 
Missouri are disgracefully low; that there are 
teachers in Missouri teaching for twenty-five 


dollars a month; that the highest salary paid in 
any country school in the state is $125, that be- 
ing in Pemiscot County. The report shows that 
in the majority of tne counties the salary of 
teachers is less than $680 a year and that the 
majority of the teachers in the state still are 
getting less than $560 a year for their work. 

“St. Charles County reports rural school 
teachers receiving salaries as low as_ twenty- 
five dollars a month. Hickory County and Iron 
County reported salaries as low as thirty dol- 
lars a month. Salaries as low as thirty-five dol- 
lars a month are reported from fifteen counties, 
these being Benton, Bollinger, Boone, Dent, 
Douglas, Howell, Lewis, Montgomery, Newton, 
Oregon, Ralls, St. Clair, St. Louis, Texas. 

“In the majority of the 114 counties,” said Mr. 
Melcher, “the reports show that there are teach- 
ers who get only forty dollars and the length 
of the term is less than eight months, so that 
their earnings annually from the schoolroom are 
less than $320. 

“The report of the special committee will also 
show that in the rural schools there are only 
three counties in the state which pay salaries in 
excess of $900 for the highest paid teacher in 
the county. Buchanan County has a few, very 
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‘few, that receive $1,000 for an eight-months’ 
term. St. Louis County has a few teachers at 
-$110 a month for ten months. With the excep- 
tion of Pemiscot, St. Louis and Buchanan Coun- 
ties there are no other counties in the ‘state 
which pay a rural school teacher in excess of 


“There are few counties where the salaries 
-do not drop as low as forty dollars in the poorer 
districts. 

“The report shows that Missouri’s experienced 
teachers, hundreds of them trained in the state 
teacher colleges and the university, are being 
driven from the state by these disgraceful 
wages.” 

The special committee on teachers’ salaries 
was created by the State Teachers’ Association 
and made an exhaustive investigation. The data 
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was largely taken from reports of county school 
superintendents to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

More money can be obtained only through the 
assessment of property in a lawful manner, or 
by the amendment of the state constitution re- 
moving the tax restrictions upon the public 
schools. 

The members of the executive committee are 
H. L. Roberts of the Cape Girardeau Teachers’ 
College, chairman; E. M. Carter, Columbia, sec- 
retary; Miss Lizzie White, county superintend- 
ent, Vernon County; Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, 
district superintendent, Kansas City; Miss 
Lydia Montgomery, Sedalia; P. P. Callaway, 
superintendent, Moberly; A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent at Chillicothe, and George Melcher, 
director of research, Kansas City public schools. 
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A MINNESOTA VIEW OF BURTON 


BY THOMAS J, 


MALONE 


[Selected.] 


Michigan will like Marion LeRoy Burton. 
The man who will leave the presidency of the 
University of Minnesota to become president of 
the University of Michigan is that kind of per- 
son—a “regular fellow” with a wholesome, 
sunny, aggressive disposition that matches his 
red hair. 

One knows that Michigan’ will like him be- 
cause all Minnesota likes him and in the two 
and a half years he has been head of its univer- 
sity has come to regard him not only as one of 
its leading and most distinguished citizens but 
—which is more—as a genuine, honest-to-good- 
ness, blown-in-the-bottle neighbor and friend. 

President Burton is “folks.” There is no up- 
Staginess about him. There is no pomp or 
ceremony in his makeup, though he does believe 
in caps and gowns, and encourages their use on 
certain high campus occasions. Sometimes, 
however, when the academic population is out 
on parade, not the students elect only but the 
deans and professors in their regalia, and even 
the members of the Board of Regents panoplied 
and glittering “in purple and gold,” 
pects that Dr. Burton wants to grin. 

Michigan folk have been advised of the mar- 
velous historical background possessed by the 
president-elect of their university. From news- 
boy to president of the state university in the 
city in which he used to sell papers—yes, and 
pick up wood in the streets to keep the family 
warm of cold winter nights—that’s the kind of 
human experience America loves, the kind that 
proves this country does offer opportunity. For 
many years it has been accepted generally that 
the complete bank president must have begun 
as a messenger boy, preferably in the bank he 
later is chosen to direct. Dr. Burton has been 
hammering away to establish another precedent 
—that a boyhood struggle with a poverty that 
called for newspaper vending and wood gather- 


one Sus- 


ing is the requisite for the complete university 
president. 

When “Ever Ready” Burton took hold of the 
presidency job at Minnesota University July 1, 
1917, he met peculiarly difficult conditions. He 
succeeded one of the most brilliant men in 
America, Dr. George Edgar Vincent, now presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller foundation, a man who 
had impressed the state with his astounding 
versatility, his breadth of interests, grasp of lo- 
cal, national and world problems, and_ rare 
oratorical ability. There had already been a Fol- 
well and a Northrop tradition in Minnesota, 
built up by its former state university presidents, 
and Dr. Burton found he was expected not only 
to live up to those two traditions, but to an- 
other one—a Vincent tradition. 

What that man Vincent can’t do with the 
English language simply can’t be done. He is 
a wizard with words. Years ago Elbert Hub- 
bard said of him that he could roll a peanut up- 
hill with a crowbar—surely meaning a lingual 
crowbar and possibly meaning a mental peanut. 
And Marion Burton, late of Smith 
looked over the three traditions. 

Minnesota had never known a man with so 
capacious a “barrel” of ‘speeches as Dr. Vincent 
had—a barrel full to overflowing and ready to 
be drawn on at half a moment’s notice, a barrel 
whose possession gave Dr. Vincent the reputa- 
tion of being perhaps the greatest impromptu, 
extemporaneous orator in the United States. 

Now involved in the Minnesota University 
tradition, jealously cherished by its people, is 
the touching belief that the president of its chief 
educational institution shall be a man of u- 
limited facility in public address. He is ex- 
pected to acquit himself with equal credit before 
a gathering of the learned dons of the nation, 
a political rally or a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. William Watts Folwell 
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Northrop, the Vincent predecessors, trained 
the state to -think that way. Dr. Vincent 
strengthened the tradition. He made it almost 
a part of the constitution of the commonwealth. 

Then came Marion LeRoy Burton, forty- 
three years old, six feet and three—or four or 
six or nine (one forgets)—and not yet ready to 
admit that he couldn’t play about as good a first 
base as he played on the Carleton College team 
years ago. -President Burton proved to have 
brought a good-sized barrel with him, too. 

In the varied tests given him from the day he 
arrived, he stood the gaff. He admitted at the 
outset that while president of Smith one speech 
had served for a good many occasions, because 
he had traveled over the country considerably 
and there was less danger of duplicating audi- 
ences. The home folks in Grand Island, Neb., 
don’t care a whoop if they get the same speech 
delivered to the home folks in Woonsocket, R. 
I.—that is, they don’t care if they don’t know 
it. It was different in Minnesota, of course. 

3ut President Burton met the _ situation 
bravely and achieved gloriously. Michigan will 
find him living up to his nickname of “Ever 
Ready,” conferred by the neighbors in Monte- 
video, Minnesota, when he was principal of 
Windom Institute about twenty years ago—con- 
ferred because of his habits of perpetual pre- 
paredness in opinion, decision, speech and ac- 
tion, as well as fitting in with.a physical char- 
acteristic that warms strangers to him _ the 
minute they set eves on his auburn top. Michi- 
gan will find him ready to talk, and talk well, on 
any subject, at any time, at any length. 

In address, Dr. Burton is direct, neighborly, 
intimate. From one end of the state to the 
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other Michigan audiences are due to be told 
things “with the brutal frankness of a blood 
relative.” That’s one of the doctor’s favorite 
expressions. But while the frankness is always 
as promised the brutality never comes up to ex- 
pectations. 

Seven years as president of a girls’ school did 
not “sissify’”’ Marion Burton, nor did his divinity 
course at Yale and his one year in a Brooklyn 
church pulpit make him an _ uncomfortably 
“Godly” man. He does not exude sanctity. 

Perhaps Michigan will be interested in know- 
ing that President Burton believes in publicity of 
university activities, is an earnest co-operator 
in all efforts to have the state know what the 
university is doing and striving to do for its 
people. He is the friend of all newspaper folk 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and will talk over 
the telephone from his home at 1 a. m. with all 
the graciousness and good humor that the 
youngest cub reporter could ask for. 

His two years at the University of Minnesota 
were too short to permit him to get more than 
started the Burton idea of developing a great 
university. The war curtailed university ac- 
tivities, compelling centring of much of the 
curriculum on war preparations, and its ending 
has caused drastic effort to pick up broken 
strings and get machinery in peace-time opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Burton will be remembered in Minnesota 
as a great, lovable, whole-souled neighbor. He 
allayed bickering and faculty distempers on the 
campus and effected team work. He has been 
welcomed in all kinds of gatherings. The peo- 
ple trust him and like him. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS’ GREETING 


America’s workers stand ready in the New 
Year, as in the past, to do their full duty as 
American citizens. We have always placed our 
obligations as citizens above all else. As citi- 
zens we are true to the American ideal of equal 


‘opportunity for all. 


In the past we have found it necessary to fight 
for that ideal against agencies that sought to es- 
tablish special privilege. Those fights have not 
been in defence of class advantages, but to as- 
sure to wage-earners the rights and opportuni- 
ties that all should possess. Our struggles may 
have brought discomfort to others, but they pre- 
vented a greater evil—deterioration of the viril- 
ity of a part of the nation. 

The great struggle of labor in the past has 
been to assure to workers in their industrial 
relations the rights of free citizens. We have 
fought to give the ideal of America dominating 
influence in shops and factories. Our militant 
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struggle has won general recognition for our de- 
mands. But our work is not all militant. We 
are in a position to contribute to the improve- 
ment of production processes and organization, 

The immediate problem of the world is to de- 
velop a production organization that will bene- 
fit those who are the real producers and will 
also serve the needs of starving nations. When 
assured of just dealings, America’s workers are 
able to co-operate in freeing production from 
the preventing grasp of speculators and influ- 
ences that manipulate industry to enrich a few 
who gain unfair advantage. 

This is a big job, but it is essential for well 
grounded development in the years to come. It 
is essential to that ideal which is America—equal 
opportunity for all. American workers will do 
their full share in working out all our country’s 
problems. 





Any school which has its beginning with the alphabet and its ending with book knowl- 


ecge is a school of death.—l'rom the Danes. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1889-1919 


BY JOY E 


The state of New York in 1889 established 
the first library school in the world. This ex- 
ample has been followed by Illinois, Texas, Wis- 
consin and California. Each of these states now 
maintains a permanent school, including sum- 
mer courses, attached to its state university. 
California indeed supports two library schools, 
one since 1914 at its state library and since 1917 
one at its state university. In Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee, as well as in New 
York, a summer library school of six weeks has 
been maintained for some years at state expense 
especially to provide a modicum of training for 
those library workers who have been prevented 
from spending one or two years in professional 
preparation. 

The New York State Library School is a divi- 
sion of the University of the State of New York, 
ander the general charge of the director of the 
State Library, Dr. J. I. Wyer, Jr. It renders 
direct service to the state in the following 
ways :— 


1. By providing trained librarians for 594 
registered public libraries in New York state. 
The state is concerned with maintaining the 
highest efficiency of all these libraries. The 
best way to do this is to train efficient librarians 
to administer them just as the state supports 
normal schools to train efficient teachers for its 
public schools. As the teacher makes _ the 
school, so the librarian makes the library. Over 
450 students trained in the state library school 
have been employed in public libraries, about 
100 in college libraries, about 177 in school 
libraries (including ninety-seven high school 
teacher-librarians) and over sixty in profes- 
sional schools in New York state. 

2. By training clerks in indexing, cataloging, 
filing systems, alphabeting, etc., for service in 
other state departments. Any member of the 
State Library staff may take work in the library 
school, and dozens of clerks thus instructed 
have been transferred to other state offices and 
institutions in Albany and in other parts of the 
State. 

3. By providing properly qualified help for 
the State Library. For years about one-third of 
the staff has been recruited from the students in 
the library school. The State Library could 
never have done the volume or grade of work 
which it has accomplished in the past thirty 
years but for this ever present body of carefully 
chosen and thoroughly trained people. 

4. By promoting the work of the school li- 
braries. As a state school, connected with the 
University of the State of New York, the New 
York State Library School has a unique chance 
to do work that counts in a field as yet but 
slightly touched by ordinary library school 
courses. Through the cordial co-operation of 
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the School Libraries Division, plans were per- 
fected in 1914 for the introduction of a short 
course for teacher-librarians, known as the In- 
stitute for High School Librarians. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight superintendents and 
teacher-librarians have attended the five courses 
given since 1914. The last of the courses offered 
has been extended from five days in the first 
year to three weeks in 1919. These institutes 
have demonstrated that a _ recognition of the 
importance of the school library is growing 
throughout the state and there is every reasom 
to believe that they will become an increasingly 
valuable agent in training teacher-librarians for 
high schools too small to afford full time libra- 
rians. 

5. By attracting to New York state some of 
the strongest men and women now in_ library 
work. The reputation of the school is national, 
indeed international. This has had the effect of 
attracting applicants for admission from nearly 
every state in the Union, also from foreign 
countries. Seven foreign students are enrolled 
at the present time. The presence of these stu- 
dents from the outside gives the school a cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere, and has not affected its 
ability to take care of all properly qualified ap- 
plicants from New York state, who are allowed 
substantial reduction in tuition fees. These 
students from other states in many cases remain 
in New York state for permanent work. Among 
such at the present time are the librarians of 
the public libraries in New York city, Rochester, 
Endicott, Troy, Utica, the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, the director of the State 
Library, and many others on the staffs of im- 
portant college and public libraries in different 
parts of the state. In twenty other states its 
former students are now librarians of about 
sixty public libraries, among which are Bridge- 
port, Denver, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Tacoma, Washington, Wilmington and 
Worcester; of about thirty university and col- 
lege libraries, including the Universities of IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Mount Holyoke, Simmons, Wellesley, Dart- 
mouth and Bryn Mawr Colleges and a dozen or 
more other educational institutions. 

Note: The above statement is based ona 
circular that has been widely distributed by 
former students of the New York State Library 
School who are trving to bring to the attention 
of the New York legislature and regents the 
need for increased financial support for the 
school to enable it to meet the growing demand 
for trained library people. Several causes have 
operated to create a serious shortage of libra- 
rians the country over. Among these 
are: 


enuses 





(1) The reawakened interest in library work 
due to the war service and peace program of 
the American Library Association. 
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(2) Provision in the legislation of state after 
state for county library systems that aim to se- 
cure library development throughout the state. 

(3) The requirements which the authorities 
of several states are now making that high 
schools shall have either full time librarian or a 
teacher-librarian who shall have had a minimum 
of library training. 

(4) The exodus during the war, as_ in the 
case of teachers, into other fields of service. 
The training of the librarian is such as to make 


him highly valuable in business and in industry. 
It has not been uncommon for librarians to en- 
ter these fields at nearly double the salaries they 
had been receiving, but salaries show a tendency 
to improve. There is particular need in the li- 
brary profession for men and women who have 
had executive experience, such as that gained 
in the county school superintendency, and who, 
after taking the necessary training in an ap- 
proved library school, can organize and take 
charge of a county system of libraries. 
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THE COURSE IN SPANISH—(III.) 


BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A. M., HARVARD 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 


General information.—The teacher of Spanish should 
not be content merely with teaching the language. He 
should aim also to give his pupils some idea of the life, 
culture, history and literature of the Spanish-speaking 
nations. A simple explanation such as the reason for the 
use of “norteamericano” in Spanish for “American” often 
helps the student to get the other point of view, and to 
abandon that attitude typified by Nigger Jim in “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” when he said: “If a Frenchman is a man, 
why don’t he talk like a man?” Foreigners accuse the 
English-speaking races of being the most irritating to 
other races of all the world. They are “superior.” “How 
can what that foreigner thinks possibly concern me? The 
idea!” We Spanish teachers should labor to make our 
fellow citizens and citizens-to-be realize that differences 
in civilization and race-psychology are not _ necessarily 
marks of inferiority. When your students speak of politi- 
cal instability in Latin America, show them that the 
United States has been independent fifty years longer, and 
yet but fifty years ago was menaced with, political chaos; 
that the Anglo-Saxon has a tradition of: self-government, 
the Iberian none. Tell them that there are schools in 
Latin-American countries that match and in a few cases 
excel the best that we can offer. Teach them that an atti- 
tude of “you can’t tell me” superiority is the sign of the 
cheapest, crassest ignorance. Make yourself a purveyor 
of light, an enemy of prejudices based on misinformation. 

The “Spanish is easy” idea—Spanish is not easy, except 
to the most superficial examination. It is reasonably 
phonetic in spelling; the accentuation of any word may be 
told at a glance; it lacks nasal vowels; and the inflected 
forms are closer to Latin than the corresponding French 
forms. There the “easiness” ends. It presents real dif- 
ficulties of pronunciation and intonation; it has its share 
of irregular verbs, and in addition radical-changing and 
orthographic-changing verbs; its grammar is distinctly its 
own, with a penchant for the subjunctive; its vocabulary 
is varied and extensive; and it is unusually rich in idioms 
and idiomatic turns of expression. It takes years of study 
to acquire. Yet, misled by the “easy” aberration and by 
the “ease” of the first two or three lessons of the average 
grammar, students are flocking to study it without an ade- 
quate conception of the effort required, and teachers who 
have not given it more than a few months’ study pretend 
to teach it! Says Mr. Wilkins* :— 

i“ Many teachers and administrative officers in 
our schools, influenced possibly by the advertisements of 
cheap schools and cheap publishers which proclaim that 
Spanish can be learned in a week, or by the fact that 
through their former study of Latin or French they are 


*Hispania for December, 1918, page 210. 
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able to decipher the approximate meanings of several 
words on an entire page of printed Spanish, have erred in 
urging pupils to take Spanish ‘because it is easy.’ Johnny, 
whose record in the elementary school is lamentable, is 
told by the teachers of that school when he leaves: ‘Well, 
Johnny, you had better choose Spanish when you go to 
high school. It is the coming language. Besides, it ‘s 
easy.” “So the boy ‘has a try’ at the coming language, 
which overwhelms him coming and going, for he soon 
goes from the high school. Or the high school principal, 
who beholds before him an array of earnest young citi- 
zens who desire to ‘take Spanish,’ says to Miss Jones: ‘You 
know Spanish, do you not?” Miss Jones admits having 
been exposed to the language once in the dim past, during 
a year or half-year course in college, or during six weeks 
of hard labor on the language in a summer school, and is 
therefore given a free hand to teach the Castilian tongue. 
Later they wonder why interest flags and results are so 
poor in the Spanish classes, when ‘Spanish is so easy’! 
We also-hear of heads of departments’ who assign to 
Spanish classes students. who have wrestled unsuccess- 
fully with Latin, or French, or German, or even all three 
of those languages. Now another struggle begins for our 
polygot student. He ‘murders’ the speech of Cervantes 
fully as impartially as he did that of Goethe, or Cicero, 
or Moliére; or he unhesitatingly imparts to Spanish words 
that pronunciation of combinations of letters which he 
developed so marvelously in the French: course which he 
‘pursued’ but never caught. His brain contains a fear- 
some mixture of words taken from various languages of 
Western Europe. /f an American boy cannot learn French, 
he cannot master Spanish; if a girl cannot learn Latin, 
she, cannot acquire Spanish. An eleventh-hour inoculation 
with Spanish will not-save weak students from linguistic 
death.” 


Necessity of solid work.—Something has been = said 
above about various méans of making the study of 
Spanish attractive to students, creating a Spanish atmos- 
phere, utilizing games, plays, songs, appealing to the com- 
petitive sense, etc. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that such activity, no matter how ingeniously conceived, 
is never a substitute for good, hard work in learning the 
language. The sugar-coating makes the pill palatable, but 
it is the drug within that effects the cure, and if time 


‘presses we must needs take the medicine without the coat- 


ing. No matter what “perfectly lovely” times the teacher 
gives the class, if he does not make them learn he is a 
failure as a teacher. Hours of filigree will not make up 
for one hour of work. And the work of a language lies 
in learning its forms, syntax, pronunciation and gram- 


matical principles, Games and songs are play, useful te 


























keep Jack from being a dull boy, but not an excuse for 
failure to work. In the words of Professor Waxman* :— 

ott a “Make it easy for the pupil’ — that seems to be 
one of the chief American educational formulas of the 
twentieth century. Teachers are asked to do all the work. 
Let the pupil play as he learns. Have him sing songs in 
the foreign tongue, give him picture books, let him play 
games. He must never realize that language study is 
hard work, otherwise he will shun if. In other words, a 
language will come and eat out of your hand if you sing 
to it prettily. I have no quarrel with modern language 
instruction that includes singing and playing games, pro- 
vided they go hand in hand with solid study. The teacher 
may work himself into a state of nervous prostration to 
no purpose if the pupil himself does not exert himself 
and work.” 

Isn’t there a lot of wholesome thought 


graph? 


in that para- 


CONCLUSION. 

“Ideals are one thing,” you say, “practice is another.” 
“Where are we going to find the time to do all these won- 
derful things? Suppose we are not fitted to do them? 
Suppose our classes are made up of a large proportion of 
those for whom the study of a foreign language is a mis- 
take, Professor Ford’s ‘linguistic morons,’ who never can 
learn?” 

If ideals were always attained they would cease to be 
ideals; they would become realities —and commonplaces. 
Suppose we cannot attain them in their highest perfection 
— should we abandon them for that? Let us try to make 
ourselves better teachers of our subject by learning from 
our fellows who have the same trials and discouragements ; 
let us join our co-workers in the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. Let us improve our knowledge 
of Spanish at every opportunity. Let us never rest con- 
tent until we have given the best that is in us to our work, 
and love it as we give. “If a teacher has complete com- 
mand of his language, if he loves to teach with all his 
heart and soul, he cannot help but attain some measure 
of success, in spite of all obstacles.”+t 


SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR COURSE IN SPANISH. 


First Year—Thorough drill in pronunciation (Castilian) 
and accentuation. The knowledge of the three rules for 
accentuation must be developed into an instinct. The use 
for drill purposes of lists of words alike or similar in 
spelling in the two. languages is invaluable. The grammar 
work should include: Articles, forms-and uses; nouns, 
gender, formation of plurals; adjectives, agreement, for- 
mation of feminine and plural, position, apocopation; 
possessives; demonstratives; personal pronouns used as 
subject, direct object, indirect object, after prepositions, 
two pronoun objects, position of pronoun objects; verbs, 
all indicative forms (including compound tenses) and par- 
ticiples of regular verbs, orthographic-changing, inceptive 
and radical-changing verbs (three classes), and such com- 
mon irregular verbs as ser, estar, baber, tener, decir, dar, 
venir, ir poder, saber, salir, traer, ver, oir. There should 
be frequent dictation of reading material previously 
studied. Twenty-five or thirty lines of prose or poetry 





*“Jeremiad,” Modern Language Journal for December, 
1917, or Journal of Education, February 13, 1919. 
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should be memorized. The pupils should be taught to 
count, tell time, give dates (day, month, year), and use a 
few common expressions of-everyday life. Both teacher 
and class (individually and in unison) should read aloud 
a great deal in Spanish, and questions on the lesson, 
the weather, the happenings of the class should be put 
and answered in Spanish. About seventy-five to one hun- 
dred pages of an elementary reader should be read. 


Second Year—The grammar should be completed. The 
subjunctive should be mastered in all uses. All forms of 
all common verbs, regular or irregular, should be learned 
and constantly reviewed, orally and in writing, or by use 
in sentences, etc. Special attention should be given to un- 
real conditions (less vivid future, contrary to fact con- 
ditions), commands, subordinate clauses with change of 
subject, temporal clauses in future time (indefinite). 
Verbs and pronouns should be used with a high degree of 
correctness by the end of this year. Dictation of mate- 
rial previously seen and (in the second term) of new 
material. Memorization of fifty to seventy-five lines of 
prose or verse in short selections. Ten or twelve lessons 
in an elementary composition book may be done. The 
reading should cover 150-200 pages of easy modern prose, 
both stories and plays. Sight reading should be practiced. 
The use of Spanish in conducting the class is desirable, 
but English must be used if necessary to insure thorough 
intelligibility. Oral composition and conversation are es- 
sential, but should not be practiced to the exclusion of 
other important work, such as drill in verbs and written 
composition. Some attention should be given to the devel- 
opment of vocabulary. 

Third Year—Thorough review of grammar. Use of 
an elementary composition book. Oral and written com- 
position. Conversation based on the work of the class, 
the subject-matter of the reading, anecdotes, jokes, cur- 
rent events (use of Spanish periodicals, Bulletin of Pan- 
American Union, etc.). Practice in correspondence (fif- 
teen to twenty letters from some standard text). Dicta- 
tion of letters, anecdotes, articles from periodicals, etc. 
Memorization of fables, poems, parts of dramas, etc. 
Reading (prepared and at sight) of 300-400 pages of in- 
termediate texts, including stories, plays, easy poetry. If 
desired, this reading can be done partly in a commercial 
reader or daily life handbook (in which case it should be 
carefully correlated with the composition and conversation 
work) or in history. 

Fourth Year—Use of an advanced composition book, 
with grammar and verb review. Conversation as before. 
Reproduction of passages read, or stories, jokes, etc., told 
by teacher. Free composition, summaries of reading, 
themes based on reading, daily life, etc. The class should 
by the end,of this year have a good general idea of 
Spanish- and Spanish-American life, culture and ideals 
and some knowledge of the geography, history and litera- 
ture of the various countries. A daily life reader or com- 
mercial or historical reader may well be assigned for col- 
lateral reading outside. The class reading should cover 
350-500 pages of advanced texts, consisting of stories, 
plays and poems. Only in the case of students of some 
maturity should Golden Age texts be read. Ford’s Se- 
lections from Don Quijote (Heath) ; Cervantes, Novelas 
ejemplares (Holt), and Ford’s Spanish Anthology (Sil- 
ver, Burdett) are suitable texts for such classes. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE GREAT SILENCE. 


On November 11 at eleven minutes past eleven 
the British empire celebrated the first anniversary 
of the armistice that ended the World War, by 
two minutes of absolute silence throughout its 
globe-encircling domain. Every train stopped, 
the wheels of every factory ceased to turn, clerks 
and customers, officials and workmen, schools 
and public gatherings, pedestrians and travelers, 
all people stopped where they found themselves 
at the historic moment, and must have thought 
of the millions of men who gave their all on the 
altar of world peace and true democracy. No 
more impressive recalling of the great event 
could have been devised. 

sdisthiipeeh 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Most of us think of New York City as leading 
the country in shipping, finance and retail trade. 
but have not known that she also stands first in 
manufactures. In 1914 her industrial products 
nearly equalled the entire pre-war value of Ger- 
many’s export trade. Her women clothing 
workers, with their families, would make a city 
as large as Washington. Her tobacco products 
are five times more than Cuba’s export of manu- 
factured tobacco. Her men clothing workers 
equal the population of Indianapolis, her bak- 
eries do a business of over $80,000,000, while 
the musical instruments she makes in a year are 
worth $25,000,000. 

—o—. 


AMERICAN ART IN FRANCE. 


Numberless canvases painted by American 
artists residing in France have hung on the walls 
of the salons of Paris and other French cities, 
but not until now has there been an exhibition 
of the works of American artists living in this 
country. Such a showing of 200 pictures by 150 
painters is now being held in the Luxembourg 
Museum, having as its sponsors President Wil- 
son, Ambassador Wallace, President Poincaré, 
Ambassador Jusserand, André. Tardié, Paul 
Leon and Director of Fine Arts. 

——— Qe 
THE SUGAR SHORTAGE. 

The prevailing scarcity of sugar is accounted 
for in part by the enormous exports of that 
commodity the present year. Up to November 1 
more than a billion and a quarter pounds were 
shipped abroad, France and the United King- 
dom receiving more than three ‘times as much 
as in the same months last year. 

——_-————— 
HUMANE WORKERS. 

Representatives of Humane Societies in 
twenty-five states met in Norfolk, Va., October 
20 to 23. Many aspects of their varied and hu- 
mane work were discussed with enthusiasm. At 
one meeting 2,000 colored school children were 
present, who sang plantation melodies. Reports 
from all sections indicated a steady onward 





movement in the great work oi humane educa- 
tion. 


—o-—— 
PENSIONS LAST YEAR. 

The government paid a larger sum in pensions 
the last fiscal year than ever before, Viz., $222,- 
000,000 to 624,895 persons, although the number 
of pensioners was the smallest since 1890. The 
largest number ever on the pension roll was in 
1902. They received a total of $137,000,000. 

—o—— 
UNEQUALLED HOSPITAL SHIP. 

The United States Hospital Ship “Relief” was 
launched December 23 at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. It is claimed to be the first of its kind 
ever constructed. It is 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, is 483 feet long, has a speed of 16 knots, 
will carry 550 beds and cost $3,250,000. 

ee i 2 * 

The International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome reports that the wheat crop of seventeen 
countries 1s 2,074,761,000 bushels, 92.7 per 
cent. of the 1918 production. The countries in- 
cluded were Spain, France, England, Wales, 
Scotland, Italy, Netherlands, Roumania, Switzer- 
land, Canada, United States, British India, Ja- 
pan, Tunis, Denmark and Algeria. 


—- Q-—_— 


The Southern Baptists in eighteen states 
Started out to raise $75,000,000 for an enlarged 
missionary, educational and _ benevolent pro- 
gram. They have already secured $81,000,000 
—and the canvass yet incomplete in every state. 
Predictions of a total of $100,000,000 are made. 


——o-—— 


Forest fires cause a loss of five or six million 
dollars in the West in bad years. The Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association of Port- 
land, Ore., claims that much of this loss is pre- 
ventable, and that one per cent. of the loss 
wisely spent would eliminate all but fires caused 
by lightning and incendiaries. 

—o—— 

The announcement by Gustav Noske, German 
Minister of Defence, of a 75 per cent. income tax 
to be levied upon the owners of large establish- 
ments has caused consternation among the great 
business leaders of the nation. 

oeebiliiettins 


Hale Holden, regional director of railroads 
for the Central West, claims that the railroads of 
the country will need to spend five billion dollars 
during the next five yeafs to put them in proper 
shape to handle the country’s transportation 
business. 

—o—— 


‘One out of every six persons in the United 
States has an account in a National bank, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Controller of the 
CCurrency. Balances range from several hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more down to $2.43. 
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THE TEACHERS’ WALKOUT 
[New York Evening Post.] 


Commissioners of Education for nine states 
met in New York last week. Their utterances 
give us a geographically broad view of the in- 
creasingly painful educational situation. Our 
own state authorities report a shortage of 5,000 
teachers. West Virginia’s representative de- 
clared that 400 schools had not opened this year, 
and that the normal schools were training only 
one-fifth the teachers needed. | Commissioner 
Kendall of New Jersey echoed the recent state- 
ments of Governor Runyon, who asserted that 
state records showed 6,000 pupils being now 
“handicapped in their preparation for the com- 
petition of later years” by conspicuously poor 
teaching, and that the state faced the possibility 
of a “demoralized and broken-down educational 
system.” Alabama’s annual report has just re- 
vealed that 500 schools for whites and an equal 
number for negroes could not open in 1919 for 
want of teachers. One Pennsylvania county has 
fifty-three teacherless schools. The Federal 
Bureau of Education has estimated the shortage 
of teachers at 50,000; the N. E. A., after a care- 
ful poll, put it at 39,000, and added that the unfit 
teachers number 65,000. The evidence presses 
in from every side. Secretary Lane said that 
145,000 teachers resigned last year. 

The reason is inadequacy of pay. Particularly 
distressing is the condition of rural schools. 
Cities show a considerable responsiveness to the 
campaigns undertaken for the teacher, but the 
country is more wedded to “economy,” and more 
likely to think that “anybody can teach school.” 
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Commissioner Kendall believed that New Jer- 
sey’s principal problem lay in the rural schools, 
where the minimum salary is seventy dollars a 
month. New York’s deputy commissioner re- 
marked that the same was true of this state, 
where 1,000 rural communities were forced to 
close schools last year and contract for the edu- 
cation of their children in other towns. The re- 
sult, he added, was abandoned farms, for tenants 
moved to localities which furnished proper ad- 
vantages. Commissioner Smith of Massachu- 
setts said that the same consequence, rural de- 
generation, was evident in the Bay State; 2,000 
teachers were working there in 1918 for annual 
salaries of less than $550, many at $400, and 
some even at $350. In Alabama last year the 
average salary of male teachers in white schools 
was $470, or less than ten dollars a week for 
the year, and for female teachers $312, while 
the average salary for teachers in negro schools 
was the incredible sum of $179. 

No wonder President Neilson burst out be- 
fore Smith Alumnae that teachers had been 
patient till patience was sinful, and he was glad 
to hear of thousands of vacancies: “ I hope 
there will be thousands and thousands more. I 
hope there will not be a public school in the 
country next year that isn’t handicapped for lack 
of teachers.” 

The prominence of the rural school problem 
and the failure of cities to raise salaries com- 
mend the matter to state legislatures. New 
York would be in far worse position today had 
it not been for the Lockwood Law of 1919, which 
added substantially to the wages paid both up- 
state and here. In 1915 thirteen states fixed by 
law the minimum pay. The number should be 
doubled and trebled. Maine’s commissioner has 
declared that since the minimum there 
has been made $900 no difficulty has been found 
in maintaining the schools. The admirable Edu- 
cation bill of Massachusetts last year made it 
$650, offered a premium of $100 additional for 
a year’s training and a fixed amount of experi- 
ence, and added $100 more for further qualifi- 
cations. “The larger and more progressive 
states,” said the Massachusetts Special Commis- 
sion on Education, “have tended toward a defin- 
ite policy of state support by direct appropria- 
tion in addition to the local systems of taxation.” 

State legislation demands preceding or accom- 
panying state measures for the consolidation and 
more efficient administration of schools, the 
county usually being taken as unit, though New 
York took the township. In old states especially 
the principle that wealthy communities with 
few children should assist poor ones with many 
meets opposition. But it can be pushed through, 
and only by state action can the influence of 
generous and efficient ideas reach the most 
penny-pinching and backward cities and districts. 

Such comprehensive action is usually slow, 
but the emergency does not allow us to wait. 
Americans simply do not pay enough for schools 
—the per capita expenditure in North Atlantic 
cities in 1918 was from $5.63 to $6.01. If we 
must scrimp, we can scrimp elsewhere. 
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THE NEW N. E. A. AGENTS 


The selection of Sue L. Fratis of Oakland 
and Sallie Hill of Denver as associate field 
agents with Hon. Hugh S. Magill was of high 
significance and saved what threatened to be a 
serious situation. There was an irresistible de- 
mand for two women, for two real _ school 
women in the field in the interest of the N. E. A. 

Tens of thousands of women teachers have 
joined the N. E. A. in the last eighteen months 
and they have joined becatise they expect great 
things of the organization. 

There were disquieting rumors at and after 
Milwaukee as to the personnel liable to be se- 
lected, and no choice would have been acceptable 
that was not emphatically a recognition of the 
woman’s side of the teacher question. 

Sallie Hill’s remarkable paper at the Chicago 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1919, brilliantly sarcastic as it was, made her 
the one woman in America to represent and sat- 
isfy womanly women. Then she is president 
of the National League of Teachers, and with 
all else is personally intensely loyal to the super- 
intendent, principals and board of education of 
Denver. She can be democratically assertive 
and dazzlingly champion the cause of the 
teachers without any poison on her shafts of wit. 

Sue L. Fratis is president of the Alameda 
County Educational Association, which includes 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, and has demon- 
strated 100 per cent. efficiency in the leadership 
of one of the most notable salary increase cam- 
paigns in America. She had believed her candi- 
dacy a solid state force from the kindergarten 
to the universities, and the phenomenal rally of 
the state in membership last year entitled them 
to be heard and heeded, and the choice has al- 
ready been amply justified by her service. 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


It is generally conceded in political circles 
that Nicholas Murray Butler will have the New 
York delegation to the Republican National Con- 
vention without a contest. All that the other 
candidates are talking about at present is second 
choice in the New York delegation. Governor 
Coolidge of Massachusetts is expected to have 
the New England delegation without a contest 
and the assumption is that in case Governor Cool- 
idge fails of the nomination the New England 
delegation will go to Dr. Butler. The New Jer- 
sey delegation is expected to join the Butler 
forces, which combination is likely to be as large 
as any one candidate can rally. In case their 
combination works out in this way the chances 
are at least even that Dr. Butler will have the 
Republican nomination. 
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CHICAGO CHILDREN MUST MEMORIZE 
AMERICAN’S CREED 


Peter A. Mortenson, superintendent of 
Chicago schools, has ordered every pupil in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the public schools 
to memorize “The American’s Creed.” It will 
be furnished to the schools by the Illinois So- 





ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
The creed follows :— 

“I believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 4 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and inséparable; es- 
tablished upon those principles of fréedom, 
equality, jttstice, and htimatiity for which Ameri- 
can patriots sacrificed their lives and fortiines. 

“I therefore believe it is my dtity to my cotiti- 
try to love it; to stipport its constittition; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag; arid to defend 
it agaist all etiemies.” 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT CLEVE- 
LAND 


At the invitation of the Cleveland Board of 
Education, the Cleveland Public Library will pre- 
sent a school library exhibit in the general ex- 
hibits building. Equipment to correspond with 
the N. E. A. Report on Standardization in 
School Library Equipment and Organization will 
be shown, plans and blue prints together with 
material to illustrate the work of the modern 
school library. 

A small school library for both grades and 
high school will be on display, as well as some 
books in fine editions, and books to accompany 
the study of classics in the English course. 

Representative library lists of books, forms 
and supplies, and aids in organization will be 
shown. 

Librarians from the Cleveland library who are 
engaged in work with schools will be in at- 
tendance to answer questions, or to direct to 
the department or school branch of the public 
library where a particular type of work may be 
seen. The school libraries will be open to vis- 
itors throughout the meeting, and material of 


interest to school people will be available at the 
main library. 
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LATIN AMERICA* 


It will be an irreparable loss and indescrib- 
able disgrace if the United States allows Eng- 
land, Germany or any other European country 
to capture the trade of South America. 

It is all very well for a big business man to 
say that the trade of Chicago in his line is big- 
ger than the entire trade of South America in 
his line, but the trade of South America is to 
grow immensely and it is in addition to all the 
business he can get in Chicago and all North 
America. 

Above all that, we need this business to pay 
for what we buy from South America. In 1918 
our purchases from South America increased 
more than 125 per cent. These purchases 
leaped from $457,000,000 to $1,044,000,000. This 
must be paid for in gold or goods. 








*“How We Affect Latin America’s Daily Life.” Paper. 
48 pp. Price. 30 cents. “How Latin Kmoriea Affects 
Our Daily Life.” By William J. Dangaix. Paper. 32 
pp. Price, 20 cents. 51 Chambers Street, New York: 
Institute for Public Service. 
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William J. Dangaix in the two booklets, “How 
We Affect Latin America’s Daily, Life,” and 
“How Latin America Affects Our Daily 
Life,” gives more facts for fifty cents than 
can be found elsewhere for many dollars, and 
these vital facts can be consulted in less than 
one per cent. of the time required to find them 
in various other sources. For a saving of time 
and ‘money Mr. Dangaix has certainly won the 
prize. 
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A BIG MAN 


When the bill was before the Lllinois legisla- 
ture for the classification of the salaries of 
county superintendents the salary of, the super- 
intendent of Cook county was to be $9,000. 
This was not primarily in the interest of the 
superintendent, but was necessitated by the 
scale prepared. 

In Illinois the State Department is a vital 
factor in educational legislation and the com- 
mittee of county superintendents realized that 
it would be an easy matter for State Superin- 
dent Francis G. Blair to side-track their bill. It 
so happens that that bill could not be made to 
apply to the state superintendent, whose salary 
is $8,500. The committee waited upon him and 
called attention to the discrepancy and asked if 
it would affect his action. His only reply was: 
“Gentlemen, I hope I am too big a man to be 
influenced by that,” and he was. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SALARY CAMPAIGN 

We are using an interesting article in this is- 
sue on “A Successful Salary Campaign” within 
200 miles of New York City. We leave it 
anonymous at the suggestion of the writer, and 
because there are so many successful salary 
campaigns that it is impossible to report on all 
of them and this is an admirable sample of many. 
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TOO DRASTIC 


We are ready to admit that in view of the 
backing of the bill on hygiene we were too dras- 
tic in our criticism in a recent editorial leader, 
but it does seem as though patience has ceased 
to be a virtue when one sees the multitude of 
schemes to bleed the Federal treasury for educa- 
tional schemes that deliberately omit all aid to 
the rank and file of the teachers. 

There is no educational need to be compared 
for one moment with the need of Federal aid 
in giving teachers as teachers a thrift. wage. 

Whatever scheme there may be for health, for 
morale, for efficiency, the results must be at- 
tained by the teachers in the ranks. 

Better salaries and better preparation for 
teachers are the first great need, and nothing 
should be allowed to get in the Congressional 
mill that is not attached to the bill in which 
those factors are embodied. 

The Smith-Towner Bill looks after the teach- 
ers first, last and all the time. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, 
February 23-28. 
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INFANT MORTALITY 


The Transactions of the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, now the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association, has recently 
been issued. It gives the presidential address, 
and the proceedings of the session on child wel- 
fare in the interesting and valuable work which 
has been done by the association and by the Red 
Cross in Europe and America, as well as some 
of the plans for future work. It records the ad- 
dresses made during the proceedings of the 
Conference on Eugenics, Obstetrics, and Pediat- 
rics in their relation to the prevention of in- 
fant mortality. There is a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the session on problems of war and 
reconstruction, nursing and social work, rural 
communities, health problems and American- 
ization. The book is published by the Frank- 
lin Printing Company, Baltimore, Md. The 
price to non-members is $3.00 a volume, plus 
postage. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cleveland. 
February 23-28. 
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ADDITIONAL PROGRAM FEATURES FOR 
CLEVELAND 


In our issue of January 15 we printed some of 
the features of the Cleveland program. Follow- 
ing are further points in the program of special 
interest: — 

“The Socialized Recitation,” C. S. Pendleton, 
University of Chicago. 

“America’s Gift to France,” John Grier Hib- 
ben, president of Princeton University. 

“Post War School Budget Making,” P. C. 
Packer, assistant superintendent, Detrgit, Mich. 

“The Teacher Shortage — Causes and Reme- 
dies,” J. P. Battenberg, president Northwestern 
State Normal, Alva, Oklahoma. 

“The Responsibilities of Citizenship,” Pro- 
fessor Graham Wallas, University of London. 

“A Federal Department of Education,” Dean 
W. P. Burris, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Relation of Federal Government to Educa- 
tion,” Judge H. M. Towner, congressman Eighth 
Iowa District, Washington, D. C. 

“Constructive Factors in American Educa- 
tion,” Superintendent J. P. Garber, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

.“The Greatest Need in Public Education To- 
day—Wise and Responsible Leadership,” Super- 
intendent E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. 
Franklin Gidding, Columbia University; Hon. 
James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio. 

“New Hampshire Plan of Americanization,” 
Maro S. Brooks, Concord, N. H. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


LADY ASTOR 


BY JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia 


“There is but one genuine Socialist in his- 
tory. He said: ‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’”’ 

The speaker was Lady Nancy Langhorne 
Astor, who was being “heckled” on the subject 
of Socialism at one of the political meetings 
during her victorious campaign for the seat in 
the British Parliament vacated by her husband, 
Viscount Astor, who succeeds his late father as 
a member of the House of Lords. 

Lady Astor’s campaign was unique in Eng- 
lish history. It placed an American-born 
woman in the eminent ranks of British legisla- 
tors, as a member of the House of Commons. 
It was remarkable for its novel methods and for 
the international interest it aroused. 

The scene of this historic campaign was old 
Plymouth (the big English seaport and impor- 
tant municipal and parliamentary borough in 
Devonshire, about 250 miles southeast of Lon- 
don),. whence the Pilgrims sailed 300 years ago, 
and from which went out the great exploring 
expeditions of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Plymouth, one recalls, was frequently 
attacked and set on fire by the French in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and was 
given the name Plymouth (mouth of the Plym 
river) by Henry VI. Its previous name (after 
the Conquest) was Sutton (South town), the 
name of the district for which Lady Astor now 
stands. 

“Tt took the spirit of Drake and the faith of 
the Pilgrim Fathers to get here,” declared Lady 
Astor, in her spirited speech accepting the 
candidacy. “Because I have the mirth of the 
‘British Tommy’ who could laugh while goinz 
‘over the top,’ I am able to face the tremendous 
responsibility of being the first woman member 
of the House of Commons. I realize that it de- 
pends on how T serve there whether other 
women will get in.” 

“Peace, Progress and Prosperity” were the 
slogans of Lady Astor. 

“T intend to work,” she said in her written ad- 
dress to voters, “for national efficiency and eco- 
nomy which women, above all, understand. 
During the war I worked for the soldiers and 
sailors, their wives and children, as well as for 
all others who were starving at home and 
abroad. I now ask women to work for my 
election in order that I may work for them tn 
Parliament.” 

Of the 38.000 voters in the Sutton district of 
Plymouth 17,000 are women. and to these Lady 
Astor made her appeals. Her merry, cheerful 
manner and unconventional ways took with 
all. Wherever her “campaign chariot” ap- 
peared, the women crowded around to applaud 
and cheer. This “chariot” was her carriage 
drawn by 9 pair of beautiful horses and deca: 








rated with the patriotic red, white and blue. 
Standing upon the rear seat she spoke elo- 
quently and wittily to throngs of people, dock 
laborers, fishermen, railway men and others. 

The modest, lady-like figure (in deep mourn- 
ing black for her father-in-law, the late William 
Waldorf Astor of New York, who became 
Lord Astor), was welcomed everywhere by 
friendly people calling encouragingly: “You'll 
win, Nancy!” “Good luck, Lady Astor!” She 
has lived among them for a decade. They 
know her well and admire her charm and de- 
lightful ways. 

She visited almshouses, where she talked with 
the elderly residents, and tenement districts, 
where women crowded the balconies to hear 
her cheerful voice and to greet her heartily. 
Wien asked as to her views on prohibition she 
frankly replied: “I can’t smother my real opin- 
ions. No one can make me say that drink ever 
did any one any good.” 

By her many apt scriptural quotations she 
showed how well she knew the Bible. 

She was jovial and outspoken in ther remarks, 
using simple, strong language and showing her 
independent spirit. “I am going to do all T can 
to help Lloyd George,” she declared; “but I 
shall support him only up to the point where I 
think him right, for as I have told you, I will not 
be under the lash of the whip of any party.” 

It was not an easy victory for Lady Astor. 
Her two opponents were strong men candi- 
dates with much to recommend them. But her 
triumph was decisive, (with 5,000 plurality), and 
showed the desire of the people to have a 
woman like her represent them on the law-mak- 
ing body of the Empire—the mother of a family 
of six, a brainy, public-spirited woman of high 
social position and great personal charm, of 
warm heart and clear head. 

Thousands of people greeted the announce- 
ment of her election at the Guildhall, Plymouth, 
where cheer after cheer applauded her appear- 
ance and words: “Let us all unite for the na- 
tional good. We who have seen 900,000 men 
give up their all should be willing to give up 
whatever is keeping us and the nation from re- 
construction in the fine spirit of citizenship and 
service which was brought out by the war. 
The snirit of the war profiteer and Bolshevism 
would make the country not the home of 
heroes. but the den of thieves. The  profiteer 
took advantage of the patriot during the war, 
and the Bolshevist is trving to take advantage 
of the broken and unsettled patriot now that 
the war is over. Neither is right. and neither 
renresents the great heart desire of the British 
nation. Both must be fought and defeated.” 

Manv were the applicants for the honor of 
heine “sponsor” (according to Parliamentary 
sage) to the first Lady commoner of Great 
Britain on the occasion of her formal presenta- 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION. 
BY M, M. PARKS 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


student says books. 
scholar says knowledge. 
preacher says character. 
minister says service. 
philosopher says truth. 
artist says beauty. 
epicurean says happiness. 
stoic says self-control. 
Christian says self-denial. 
democrat says self-government. 
statesman says co-operation. 
ruler says loyalty. 

patriot says patriotism. 
judge says justice. 

aged man says wisdom. 
youth says achievement. 
soldier says courage. 

The editor says success. 

The manufacturer says efficiency. 

The banker says wealth. 

The dreamer says vision. 

The child says play. 

The maiden says love. 

The man says work. 

The friend says friendship. 

The pedagogue says personality. 

The physician says health. 

The biologist says growth. 

. The psychologist says unfoldment. 

The sociologist says adjustment. 

But the true educator says all of these, and more, 
must be the aim of education. To realize many of 
these ideals of education, the true educator feels that 
the school needs greater co-operation, greater sup- 
port, greater democracy, and greater efficiency. Our 
schools are doing a wonderful work, but not half as 
wonderful as they should do. 

The aim of education is broader than mere schol- 
arship. The schools, endeavoring to promote scholar- 
ship, are doing good, but scholarship alone is only a 
part of the great work of education. Education is 
broader even than the schools—From Address. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF GIRL SCOUTS. 


When Boy Scouts were organized it was inevitable 
that Girl Scouts would follow. They have arrived. 
From 6,000 (to begin with) to 65,000 (enrolled in 1919) 
was the blithe report made at the sixth annual coun- 
cil meeting and national convention in Philadelphia 
(January 14-16, 1920) recently. 

The delegates (numbering more than 200 leading 
society women) represented forty-eight states, 
Alaska, Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, with 
eighty-three local councils, including the major coun- 
cils at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Buffalo and Cincinnati. 

“To find the place of the Girl Scouts among the 
other movements of the day in the period of post-war 
reconstruction” was the avowed purpose of the as- 
sembly, whose proceedings developed the fact that 
the Girl Scouts had not only found a big place, but a 
big mission in community welfare. 

That the Girl Scouts have, from the first, taken a 
definite share of civic work was clearly shown by 
several speakers; prominent among them was Dr. 
David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, who declared that progress in modern educa- 
tion is retarded by failure to co-ordinate the services 
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that various social service agencies are in a position 
to render, with the work of education; that book 
learning is inadequate to character formation and 
that outside agencies, such as Girl Scouts, should be 
permitted to take an active part in the development 
of youth. 

Chief among the leaders present was the honored 
Mrs. Juliette Low of New York (president and 
founder of the Girl Scouts), who has recently re- 
turned from England, where she represented the Girl 
Scouts of the United States at an international coun- 
cil, promoted by Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell, 
the founders of scouting. Mrs. Low urged the exten- 
sion of the work to foreign lands, the holding of na- 
tional councils in various sections of the United 
States; and at her retirement from the presidency was 
honored by the creation of a special office, “Founder 
of the Girl Scouts in America.” 

The fact that Girl Scouts are multiplying in this 
country at the rate of 5,000 a month was noted by 
Professor Susan M. Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr, who 
called for trained leaders to carry on this work, such 
leaders to have a knowledge in biology, psychology, 
political economy, politics, as well as the other sub- 
jects in which leaders are expected to qualify. 

Girl Scouts have increased greatly in numbers and 
in endeavors. Their value as “a community asset” 
was highly praised by such authorities as Josephine 
Daskam Bacon and Mrs. Raymond Brown of New 
York. Ninety-nine chartered councils were reported 
by Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, the able national direc- 
tor. Representatives from the various councils made 
enthusiastic reports. It was shown that the real, true 
American spirit is instilled in girls of foreign birth 
formed into Girl Scout organizations. In Philadelphia 
a single settlement has no less than four troops, 
mostly made up of Russian Jew and Italian girls. 
The Philadelphia council holds a Girl Scout rally each 
March in one of the big department stores’ large as- 
sembly hall with prize contests for scouts who have 
won out in their district events. Among the events 
listed this year are: Washing and dressing a baby 
under one year of age (a doll may be used); ironing a 
shirt waist; semaphore signaling. 

New officers were elected as follows: Mrs. Arthur 


Osgood Choate, New York, president; Mrs. James 
Storrow, Boston, and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Cali- 
fornia, vice-presidents; Mrs. Nicholas Brady, New 


York, treasurer; Mrs. 
ton, honorary president. 


Woodrow Wilson, Washing- 


J. A. Stewart. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CREED. 


I believe in the Golden Rule, and so I aim to do 
to others as I would have them do to me. 

I believe in the United States of America, and in her 
laws, her traditions and in her purpose. So I do all 
I can to make the world safe for democracy and 
democracy safe for the world. 

I believe in the churches, schools and organizations 
which tend to make this world a better place in which 
to live. Especially do I believe in McCray-Dewey and 
those organizations with which I am identified, and I 
strive to protect their unity, their usefulness and their 
safety. 

I believe in my fellow man. As such he is entitled 
to the best that I can give to society and I expect his 
best in return. 

I believe in the rights and privileges which law, cus- 
tom and tradition bestow upon men and institutions. 


In sq far as these give me rights and permission to the 
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pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, I strive to keep 
them unsullied. In so far as they unlawfully hinder 
the full expression of life, I try by all lawful and hon- 
orable means to have them changed. 

I believe in my teachers, my elders and my parents. 
To them I cheerfully give obedience and attention that 
I may strive to attain that high standard of living 
and of morality which they are striving to impart. 

I believe in the lessons of life which the public 
schools are attempting to impart to me. I only crave 
the ability to put them to practical use that I may be 
useful in this world and that my 


fellow man may 
profit thereby. 


Frank L. Eversull, 


Troy, Illinois. Superintendent. 


——_9-—_—. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of the 
following subjects :— 

1. “Education for Citizenship in the League of Na- 
tions.” Open to seniors in normal schools. 

2. “The Most Effective Method of Securing Co-op- 
eration as Against Competition between Nations.” 
Open to seniors in secondary schools. 

Contest closes March 15, 1920. 
contest :— 


Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must be 
written, preferably in .typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least one 


and one-fourth inches. Manuscripts not easily legible 
will not be considered. 


Conditions of the 


The name of the writer must not appear on the es- 
say, which should be accompanied by a letter giving 
the writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, not later than March 15, 1920. Essays should 
be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annual 
meeting of the League in July, 1920. 

—— 
THE KOREAN CAUSE. 

Dr. Syngman Rhee, president of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Korea; who has re- 
cently addressed a series of mass meetings in Bos- 
ton, is not only the leader of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Korea, but one of the best known educators 
in the Hawaiian Islands and a graduate of Prince- 
ton University at the time that Woodrow Wilson was 
its president. 

Always a proponent of personal freedom and lib- 
erty, Dr. Rhee early ran afoul the autocratic gov- 
ernment of the old Korean Empire, and paid the pen- 
alty for his rashness by a prison term of many years. 
He was compelled to undergo tortures that are re- 
minders of the Middle Ages, but such was his forti- 
tude that before he was released from prison he had 
conver‘ed not only a great number of fellow pris- 
oners to Christianity, but the jailer of the institution 
as well. 

Dr. Rhee was born in Korea in 1875 and in his early 
life was a zealous student of the Confucian classics, 
and his parents intended that he should have a career 
in the offices of the government. It was at this time 
that he heard of the wonderful civilization of the 
white man, and the liberty that he enjoyed. So im- 
pressed was the young man that he immediately 
founded an “independent newspaper,” which was seized 
by the governmen‘, and young Rhee was finally sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment with 100 blows and hard 
labor. All in all he was a prisoner for seven years, 
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but in this period he conducted classes for his fellow 
prisoners, and secretly wrote and sent editorials to 
his. newspaper, which had resumed publication. 

As soon as he was released Dr. Rhee came to the 
United States, and studied at George Washington 
University, Princeton and Harvard. In 1910 he re- 
turned to Korea, hoping then that he would be able 
to devote the remainder of- his life to religious and 
educational work among his, own people. 

Last March when the Independence movement be- 
gan in Korea, Dr. Rhee was thé unanimous choice of 
his people as a delegate to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, where, they thought, he would be able to have 
restored their freedom. He could not obtain a pass- 
port. In April of last year when twenty-five repre- 
sentatives of the thirteen provinces in Korea gath- 
ered quietly in Seoul and formed a provisional gov- 
ernment, he was again the unanimous choice for the 
highest honor—the Presidency. 

Since then Dr. Rhee has been in Washington as 
the head of the Korean Mission. His entire efforts 
thus far have been to inform the American people 
of the ability of the Korean people to govern them- 
selves. 

— 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, OHIO. 


The Fifth Annual Bulletin and School Directory of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, is not only informing but in- 
teresting. Its cover page compels attention. The 
Fifth Bulletin is named “The Better School Number.” 
3eneath is a cut of a large and imposing school- 
house and under it the words, “The Future Rural 
School of America. The only square deal for the edu- 
cation of all of the boys and girls of Cuyahoga 
County. Children First.” 

A. G. Yawberg, county superintendent of schools, 
in his foreword says: “It has been apparent for sev- 
eral years that the one-room school has outlived its 
usefulness.” This thought runs through the bulletin 
and the arguments advanced against the one-room 
school (the school in which one teacher teaches eight 
grades) seem unanswerable. The statistical tables 
pertain to the rural and village school districts and 
do not include Cleveland, East Cleveland, Lakewood, 
Cleveland Heights, Bedford and West Park. 

The subjects treated are as follows: School dis- 
trict areas and population; valuations and tax rates; 
number and training of teachers employed; total en- 
rollment; complete inventories of schoolhouses and 
grounds; uniform textbook recommendations; list 
of books for reading circle; rules for oratorical con- 
test; rules of athletic league; records of athletic field 
days, etc.; boys’ and girls’ club prizes; comparison 
of efficiency of one-room schools with graded 
schools, in silent reading, spelling, arithmetic, all to 
the discredit of the one-room school; report of nurs- 
ing service; rules for teachers’ examination, and 
finally pictures of all the school buildings used in 
Cuyahoga County school district (ninety-eight in all). 
Beside the above, several pages are devoted to the 
argument for the consolidation and centralization of 
rural schools. 
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J. W. F., Indiana: The Journal of Education 
looked forward to with pleasure every week. 

R. E. C., New Jersey: Since 1881 I have subscribec 
for and read the Journal of Education, and it has 


ik 


n 
me not only inspiration but a liberal education. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, 
February 23-28. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS. 

The House and Senate conferees, who have 
been laboring for weeks trying to work out an 
adjustment of railroad legislation, are making 
some progress. Agreement has been reached 
upon two or three important points. 
abandonment of the provision in the Cummins 
bill for the compulsory consolidation of rail- 
roads, and the substitution, with some slight 
changes, of the permissive consolidation provi- 
sions of the House or Esch bill. Another is the 
giving up of the plan in the Cummins bill for 
the creation of a new transportation board, to 
sharé the responsibilities and work on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and the enlarge- 
ment of the Commission by the addition of two 
members, to help in carrying the extra burden 
imposed by the new legislation. 


THE MOST CRITICAL PROBLEM. 

The most critical problem—that of the anti- 
strike sections of the Cummins bill, which were 
violently opposed by Mr. Gompers and other 
labor leaders,—was met by eliminating the sec- 
tions altogether. In their place was substituted 
a plan for the adjustment of wage disputes 
through wage boards, on which employers and 
employes should have an exactly equal repre- 
sentation—their decisions to be approved by a 
federal board, to be appointed by the President, 
with the approval of the Senate. In the event 
of failure to reach an agreement by the wage 
boards, the issues are to be determined_by the 
federal board. Other minor points of differ- 
ence have been adjusted by mutual concessions, 
and the proposed legislation in the new form is 
practically ready to be reported to Congress. 

EARL GREY’S LETTER. 


The most important incident of the week, in 
its bearing upon the prospects of the Treaty 
and League Covenant, is the publication of a 
letter in the London Times by Viscount Grey, 
who had just returned to London, after four 
months in Washington as British Ambassador. 
The letter is a particularly fair and understand- 
ing explanation to the British public of the rea- 
sons which make the Senate hesitate to ratify 
the Treaty without reservations; and it defends 
the Senate against all charges of bad faith or a 
repudiation of obligations. Lord Grey makes 
it clear that there is nothing in the proposed 
reservations which would make America’s ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty, with these reservations in- 
cluded, a cause of rejection by England; and he 
strongly urges a more fair and intelligent con- 
sideration of the reasons which prompt the 
Senate. Lloyd George is reported to have 
cabled Lord Grey, before he left Washington: 
“The Lodge reservations are satisfactory. We 
want the United States to enter the League.” 


THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 


On motion of Senator Lodge. further con- 
sideration of the Treaty in the Senate was as- 
signed for February 9. An earlier date wouid 
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have been selected had it not been for the ab- 
sence from Washington of a number of Sena- 
tors. It is impossible to predict how long the 
renewed Senate debate may take, for, in the ab- 
sence of a cloture rule, individual Senators mav 
talk endlessly. But there is a pretty general 
disposition in the Senate to get the question dis- 
posed of; and it is expected that the-effect of 
Lord Grey’s letter will be apparent in some 
realignments. How far the attitude of the 
President will be affected by the letter, and the 
approving comments of a large part of the Eng- 
lish press, remains to be seen. It is a reassuring 
circumstance that he has written a letter con- 
veying approval of certain reservations framed 
by Senator Hitchcock. 
AN ACUTE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 

An acute financial situation exists in England 
and on the Continent, which manifests itself in 
startling changes in the rates of exchange. The 
English pound—long rated as the equivalent of 
$4.86 in American money—has dropped and 
dropped until it has touched $3.19, or a discount 
of about one third. French francs are down to 
a point where an American dollar will buy 14.82, 
instead of 5.18, the normal equivalent; and Ger- 
man marks, normally . worth 23.9 cents, are 
quoted at 1.04 cents. Such fluctuations in value 
are paralyzing to international trade; for, under 
normal conditions, payments to and fro in such 
trade are not made by actual shipments of coin, 
but by the exchange of bills representing the 
transactions, and readily negotiable. Serious 
commercial and financial changes were antici- 
pated as a consequence of the war, but nothing 
so sweeping as this. In England, a conference 
has been held of Government officials, bankers 
and political leaders to consider causes and 
remedies; and an international conference for 
similar ends is planned. 


WILL NOT SURRENDER WAR CRIMINALS. 





One of the conditions of the Peace Treaty 
which Germany signed was an agreement on 
her part to surrender, on the demand of the 


Allies, such Germans as might be named, for 
trial for violations of the laws of war. The list, 
as finally made up, included 896 Germans who 
were so accused: England demanded 97 for trial, 
France and Belgium 334 each, Italy 29, Poland 
57, Roumania 41, and Serbia 4; and among the 
culprits named were the Crown Prince, several 
other sons of the ex-Kaiser, Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, former Chancellor von Bethman 
Hollweg. Field Marshal von Mackensen, Crown 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and many other 
distingufshed against whom 
specific acts of lawlessness and inhumanity are 
charged. But Baron von Lersner, the German 
representative at Paris, to whom 


commanders, 


the list was 
presented, refused to receive or transmit it, and 
left the city. 

CARVING UP EUROPE AND ASIA. 


A study of the new map of Europe and Asia, 
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as it is drawn after the adjustment of boundaries 
made by the Paris Conference, shows no less 
than fifty new divisions, with newly-defined 
areas and new groupings of population, and, 
most of them, with new systems of government. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to describe 
the final result of the war as a remaking of the 
world. Thirty of the new political divisions 
call themselves republics; and twenty of these 
have been established within what was once the 
Empire of Russia. A dozen others have been 
created from parts of three other former em- 
pires, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
The remainder represent ante-bellum colonies, 
protectorates or dependencies of Germany or 
Turkey. Most of the new divisions lie within 
the interior of Europe, separated by long dis- 
tances from the ocean, their railroads and their 
currency disorganized, and their people wholly 
unaccustomed to self-rule. The conditions and 
prospects are chaotic. 


THE WORST FOR YEARS. 
The Northern and Eastern States 


perienced, the last week, the worst 
twenty-two vears. 


have ex- 
blizzard in 
One heavy snowfall has fol- 
lowed another so rapidly that street cars and 
railways have been blocked for days. Luckless 
commuters, seeking their places of occupation 
in the cities, have been unable to get back to 
their homes at night, and have crowded the ho- 
tels to overflowing. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICAL TALENT* 

| Editorial. | 

It is a serious reflection on the thinking of 
educators that so few have been ready to pro- 
vide for the education of students who can 
think most clearly in music, and that it was so 
long before the best public schools’ or higher 
institutions of learning would give educational 
credit for thinking in music while they glorified 
in giving credit for thinking in logic or philos- 
ophy. 

The University of Iowa is doing several un- 
usual things unusually well of late, and nothing 
better than in Dr. Seashore’s ennoblement of 
music by giving it the dignity of psychology, by 
magnifying the mental science of musical power. 

The psychology of music is as definite and as 
psychological as the psychology of mathematics 
or chemistry, and Dr. Seashore makes this en- 
tirely clear. 

The time has come to make a test of children 
on the basis of their musical mind. The time 
has come to have promotions in music based 
entirely on musical ability and attainment and 
not allow it to be mixed with those who have 
ability in arithmetic and little in music. The 
campaign waged against averaging pupils’ at- 
tainment or progress in spelling, arithmetic, 
geography and English has even greater signifi- 


cance when it includes music. Tt is as absurd 

t’Devrhnalnew ef Mucteal Talent.” Rv Carl “m!)] Sea- 
shore THivaprel* i Tor Paeton Now Work mht 
cageo: Silver TRurdett & Co Illustrated and charted. 


Cloth. 288 pp. 








as to average the weight of shorthorns, polled 
Angus and Jerseys, or averaging the cream test 
of Herefords and Ayrshires, or averaging the 
speed of a Percheron, a Shetland, and a 
Thorobred. 

The musical mind must be judged by its musi- 
cal attainment as much as a beaver is by its 
homebuilding skill. 

We have never seen a book that can do as 
much toward placing music where it belongs 
psychologically as can Seashore’s “Psychology 
of Musical Talent.” 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT 
CLEVELAND 


Tuesday A. M., February 24. — Agricultural 


Educators and Agricultural Extension Work- 
ers Section. 





General topic: “Co-operation Between the 
Rural School and Extension Agencies.” 
1. “Co-operation in Demonstration Teach- 


ing,” Otis E. Hall, state director of junior ex- 
tension, Manhattan, Kansas. 

2. “The Rural School and the County Farm 
3ureau,” Z. M. Smith, state supervisor of vo- 
cational agriculture and junior extension of 
Indiana. 

3. “The Rural School and the Junior Exten- 
sion Worker,” Miss Amalia Bengtson, county 
superintendent of schools, Renville County, 
Minnesota. 

4. “The Rural School and the Home Exten- 
sion Worker,” Miss Emma Conley, in charge of 
Home Economics, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Thursday P. M., February 26. — Agricultural 
Educators and Agricultural Extension Workers 
Section. 

1. “Vocational © Agricultural 
California,” J. B. Lillard, state 
agricultural education, California. 

2. “Agricultural Instruction on a County 
Wide Basis,” Thomas A. Bock, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Pennsylvania. 

3. “Benson and the Junior Achievement Bu- 
reau,” George L. Farley, supervisor of: junior 
extension, Amherst, Mass. 

4. Summary, “What Shall We Do About It?” 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
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LADY ASTOR 


Continued from page 185, 
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tion to the speaker of the House of Commons 
December 1, 1919, to take the oath as a mem- 
ber of Parliament. The was accorded 
to two famous commoners, David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of England, and Arthur 
J. Balfour, Lord president of the Council. It 


honor 


was an historic event in the world’s annals, 
for when the sensibly-clad, womanly _ fig- 
ure made her advent in the national halls of 


legislation of Great Britain a new era dawned, 
not only for the women of that great 
but and children in 
the English-speaking world. 


empire, 


for women all parts of 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ READERS. Silent and 
oral reading. Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Readers with 
a Teachers’ Manual. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

It is not easy to know what to say about this re- 
markable group of books, nor how to say what we 
ought and wish to say. There has never been any 
real defence of the traditional scheme of having 
school Readers used primarily for oral reading. They 
have been so used simply because they had been so 
used and because the selection originally had been 
adapted to the demonstration of exceptional ability 
in oral reading. 

It must be admitted that the oral reading of a para- 
graph gives a teacher a lazy way of estimating what 
the printed message’means to the child. It requires 
no literary taste or pedagogical talent to “teach 
reading” above the third grade by the traditional 
method. It takes no appreciable wit to know that 
a child reads well, ill, or indifferently. 

The real contribution of Emma Miller Bolenius is 
in the making of a most remarkable manual into 
which she has injected her personal enthusiasm, for 
she realizes that the young or inexperienced teacher 
may be carried on in her work, if the manual can 
but seem like a real person standing at her shoulder 
with guidance. To be most helpful she has supplied 
much ground-work information, which will be a time- 
saver for the teacher and an aid in grasping the fun- 
damentals of a selection. The manual has been made 
as human as possible; for teachers are human, chil- 
dren are human, and reading should be the most 
human of all the studies in the curriculum. 

Some of the names of authors will be suggestive of 
the breadth of vision of the author :— 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edmondo de Amicis, Hans 


Christian Andersen, Mary Antin, Arabian Nights, 
Aristophanes, Peter Christen Asbjornsen, Mary 
Austin. 


Bidpai, BjOrnstjerne BjOrnson, Berton Braley, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, William Cullen Bryant, Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Eudora S. Bumstead, John Burroughs. 

Bliss Carman, Lewis Carroll, Alice Cary, Madison 
Julius Cawein, Miguel de Cervantes, John Vance 
Cheney, Lydia Maria Child, Choctaw Indian, H. I. 
Cleveland, Arthur Hugh Clough, William Collins, 
Ralph Connor, James Fenimore Cooper, Homer Croy. 

George Webb Dasent, Alphonse Daudet, Charles 
Dickens, Emily Dickinson, C. E. Dingwall. 

Edgar Fawcett, Mayo Fesler, Eugene Field, Michael 
Field, Harry P. Ford, E. W. Frentz, M. Frere. 

Gesta Romanorum, Arthur Guiterman. 

Lucretia P. Hale, Joel Chandler Harris, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Myrta Margaret Higgins, George Hodges, 
Florence Holbrook, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Howitt, Elbert Hubbard, Gardner Hunting. 

Washington Irving. 

Sarah Orne Jewett, Ben Jonson. 

Jean de La Fontaine, Selma LagerlOf, Alphonse de 
Lamartine, Sidney Lanier, Lucy Larcom, Abraham 
Lincoln, Jack London, Henry Cabot Lodge, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell. 

Theodore Marburg, Orison Swett Mary 
McDowell, Samuel Merwin, Henry Russell Miller, 
Joaquin Miller, Olive Thorne Miller, Enos A. Mills, 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, Hannah More, John Muir. 

Hubbard Parker, Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Margaret Junkin 
Dean Proctor. 

Ramaswami Raju, Thomas Buchanan Read, Laura 
Elizabeth Richards, James Whitcomb Riley, R. D. C. 


Marden, 


Phaedrus, 
Preston, Edna 


Robbins, Theodore Roosevelt, Abram J. Ryan. 

John G. Saxe, Sir Walter Scott, Horace E. Scudder, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Dallas Lore Sharp, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Frank L. Stanton, Augusta Ste- 
venson, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

John Bannister Tabb, Eva March Tappan, Lord Al- 
fred Tennyson, William Makepeace Thackeray, Celia 
Thaxter, Edith M. Thomas, Albert W. Tolman, Leo 
Tolstoy, The Tribune, J. T. Trowbridge. 

Henry Van Dyke, Jones Very. 

Cy Warman, Stewart Edward White, Walt Whit- 
man, John Greenleaf Whittier, Margaret Widdemer, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Woodrow Wilson, Robert C. 
Winthrop, Constance Fenimore Woolson, William 
Wordsworth. 

Some suggestions for silent reading are indicative 
of the author’s vision :— 

Children make lip movements in reading silently, 
thus checking speed in reading. The teacher should 
impress on such a reader that he is to “read rapidly 
with the eyes and not at all with the lips,” for as 
long as he reads with his lips he cannot be a fast 
silent reader. 

Children make too many eye movements in reading 
a line, thus not training themselves in grasping groups 
of words or phrases. The teacher may by “flash 
drills” of phrases on cards exercise children in grasp- 
ing the entire thought at one eye sweep. It should 
be borne in mind that in the physiological process of 
silent reading the eye makes three or fcur sweeps 
across the page, pausing an infinitesimal second at 
what is called “a fixation point,” at the end of each 
eye sweep. At each fixation point the reader takes 
an “eye full” of words. 

Children read their own ideas into a selection, thus 
distorting the author’s meaning. Frequently, words 
that are over-potent catch the child’s eye and lead 
his mind off on a tangent. 

Children often fail to grasp shades of meaning be- 
cause those little words that we might call “under 
potent” words — as conjunctions and prepositions 
fail to bring out their relationship in the thought. 
The teacher should devise drills to bring out the 
meanings of these words. 

A good rate of silent reading tends towards general 
efficiency in all work. The fastest silent 
readers usually make the best readers. Therefore, if 
you develop speed, you improve the quality of the 
child’s reading. Drill in oral reading checks speed in 
silent reading. A child's ability in silent reading dif- 
fers according to the thing read: easy fiction or nar- 
rative, a history text, a geography text, and arithme- 
tic problems present different difficulties in silent 
The child should attain skill in reading not 
only easy narrative but also difficult textbook prose. 
Assignments should take 
that textbook silent 
ordinary selections in a reader. 


school 


reading. 


into consideration the fact 
more difficult than 
The should 
train the children how to study a paragraph in a text- 
book. 

But have said all this the fact remains 
that we have in no sense done justice to the books. 
The “Manual” alone can do justice to Emma Miller 
Solenius’ art and skill in “putting her art across.” 


reading is 


teacher 


after we 
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Oculists 
used 


and Physicians 


Healthy, Strong, Murine Eve Remedy 
mat vears before it was 
offe 


HAV Beautiful Eyes 
ffered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a lLieliable Relief for Byes 


that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 


REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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History—Spelling—Reading 
Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 
A Pte THE WAR EDITION new point of view. 
Complete to the signing of the Treaty. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance. 


New maps New illustrations. 7th and 8th years. 
$1.50. 











Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 
American History 


A MERICA'S European Beginnings. Portrays 

our historic background, telling the story of 
other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours An engaging narrative. 6th 
year. $1.90. 








Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


| . 

| EMBODIES the best features shown by recent Brain-Fa and 

| research to be desirable. Practical word list, Mental frain 

regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, come freauent® f aol f health-vivi 

| word building, ete. Complete. Grades 3-8. 50 heath q . y trom lac 0 eaith-giving 
| eents. Also.ia parts. phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 


teaspoonful of 


fiona atin Horsford’s 
i schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 
velop the power to read independently, with us 
expression, and so as to get the thought. & hy oes ate 
Thought-inspiring. Thought-requiring. Readers 


for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 


vated an|depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 





Sold by Dru 7 n 
New York: 449 Fourth Ave. - Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave Rumterd Ghemtest gl 4 1. 























_ EXHIBIT AND DEMONSTRATION OF © 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


AT THE N. E. A. AT CLEVELAND 
FEBRUARY 23-24-25-26-27-28, 1920 


Room. 9-B-1 Cleveland Hotel Booth 103, Bolivar— Ninth Building 











The following materials, which are now available, will be shown:— 
Courtis’ Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic 
Otis’ Group Intelligence Scale 
Haggerty’s Standard Educational Tests 
Handschin’s Modern Language Tests (French and Spanish) 


We will also announce and exhibit the experimental edition of the 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


This work is a standardization of the U. S. Army Scale for the use of schools by Dr. Robert M. 
Yerkes, Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dr. L. M. Terman, Dr. E. L. Thorndike, and Dr. G. M. Whipple, done 
under the auspices of the National Research Council. 


Expert demonstrators will be in charge of the exhibits. 


Our exhibits will also show our full line of textbooks, including many new 
publications for the grades, junior high schools, and high schools. 


Among our professional books are several of special interest to those who 
wish to keep posted on surveys, measurements, and tests 


(as) 
val 


—— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York § 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 343 South Preston Street, Dallas 
ALSO KANSAS CITY, ATLANTA, AND MANILA 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








SE 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 


local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 


tributions must be signed to secure 


insertion. 


Meetinas to be Field 





FEBRUARY. 
17-19: National Conference on Rural 
Schoo] Consolidation. The United 
States Bureau of Education, lowa 


Department of Education 
and Iowa State Teachers College 
co-operating. Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference, J. L. McBrien, Director 
Rural School Extension, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C 

19-20-21: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational 
Education Association of the Mid 
dle West joint meeting at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Office secretary. 
Clotilde Ware, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York. 


State 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 


23: School 
America. 


Garden Association of 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Secretary, E. F. Murphy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 
JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 

tion. Salt Lake City, Utah Secre- 

tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue, Washington, 


om <<. 


o—_—_—_——_ —— 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A Vocational Guid- 
ance Conference will be held in 
Chicago February 19-20. in connec- 


tion with the National Conference of 
Vocational Education. The meetinz 
is held under the joint auspices of 
the Vocational Educational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and the So- 
ciety for Vocational Education. The 
chairmen of the joint committee of 
the two associations are Miss Kath- 
arine F. Ball, vocational adviser for 
women, University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. John M. Brewer, director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University. 





MAINE. 
PORTLAND. William D. Fuller 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools at an increase of $1,000, mak- 
ing the salary $4,000. 


committee has es- 
following salaries and 


The — school 
tablished the 
regulations :— 

Thé minimum salary for all regu- 
lar teachers in the Portland elemen- 
tary schools shall be $900, except 
that teachers now receiving $600 or 
less per year shall not receive an in- 
crease of over $300 during the year 
1920-1921. No person shall be ap- 
pointed to the Portland public 
schools as regular teacher unless a 
graduate of a normal school, college, 
or other teachers’ training school 
with at least a two-years course, or 
who has pursued a course of train- 
ing equivalent to two years beyond 
a four-year course high school, and 
who has not had at least one year’s 
successful teaching experience with a 
rank of excellent in scholarship and 
success in teaching, approved by the 
superintendent. 

Graduates of normal or other train- 
ing schools as specified above, who 
have not had at least one year’s suc- 
cessful teaching experience, may be 
appointed to service in the Portland 
public schools at a salary of $700 for 
the first year as a try-out year. Upon 
the recommendation of the  superin- 
tendent and the supervising principal, 
and the approval of the committee on 
the school, any teacher under trial 
may be promoted to a regular posi- 
tion at the end of the first year if 
she ranks excellent in’ breadth of 
scholarship, personality, and success 
in teaching. Otherwise she may be 
given an opportunity of longer trial, 
with salary to be fixed by the com- 
mittee, before being appointed as a 
regular teacher 

All new teachers are appointed to 
positions in the high schools for a 
try-out year at a salary to be fixed by 
the board before elected to a position 
as a regular’ teacher. Substitute 
teachers in Portland public schools 
shall receive $2.50 per day for ele- 
mentary schools and $3.50 per day 
for high schools. Evening — schools, 
$2.50 per evening. 


NEBRASKA. 

NORTH BEND. The board of 
education voted an increase of pay 
amounting to about 40 per cent. to 
all teachers. The minimum for grade 
teachers was raised to $1,100 and 
of high school teachers from $1,080 
to $1,300. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
was held in Philadelphia December 
29 to January 1, inclusive, Superin- 
tendent F. E. Downes of Harris- 
burg presiding. Thirty speakers of 
national reputation from without 
the state of Pennsylvania took part 
in the program, as well as scores 
of educational leaders within the 


state. The convention was also ad- 
dressed by Governor William C. 
Sproul. Among the subjects dis- 


cussed in the. general meetings 
were: “How Should the Schools in 
a Democracy Function and Citizen- 
ship,” “Teacher Crises,” “The De- 
mands of Democracy,” “The Junior 
High School,” “Popular Art In- 
struction and Our Industrial Fu- 
ture,” and “Reconstruction in Edu- 
cation.” A part of one session was 
devoted to memorial exercises in 
honor of Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Charles B. Robertson and L. E. Me- 
Ginnes. An entire evening was de- 
voted to music and art. 

Among the many subjects taken 
up in department meetings were 
taxation, certification of teachers, 
compulsory attendance, supervision, 
teachers’ salaries, training for citi- 
zenship, economy of time, stand- 
ardization, social studies in the 
high school, educational measure- 
ments, the project method, Amert- 
canization, supervision of teaching, 
parent-teachers’ associations, the 
ethics of teaching, health problems, 
kindergarten problems, school pa- 
tron problems, rural problems, ete. 

The enrollment was the largest in 
the association’s history — more 
than 28,000, or about two-thirds of 
the entire teaching force of the 
state. 


VIRGINIA. 


HAMPTON. Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College, 


Williamstown, Mass., and former 
national fuel administrator. was 
at Hampton Institute on Sunday, 


February 1, and delivered the an- 
nual Founder’s Day address in the 
school’s Memorial Church. Among 
those prominent in national life 
who have spoken at Hampton on 
the life and influence of its founder, 
General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong (1839-1893), are President 
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The Five Red Keys—and You 


Teachers and Students of Typewriting— 


remember that only the most proficient typists com- 
mand the highest pay. 


The Five Red Keys of the Self-Starting Remington 
make automatic indentations. This feature alone in- 
creases letter typing speed from 15 to 25 per cent. 


The Five Red Keys insure the faultless “set-up” of 


every letter—with paragraphs and other indentations 
always even and perfect. 


The use of the Five Red Keys means 


» greater letter typing speed and neatness— 
¥” and that means greater earning capacity. 












Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 























NEW BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS GREGG MODERN}JiLANGUAGE SERIES 
MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, by Marie Guégle, Assist- 


Mapes, Professor of Modern Languages, Westminster 
Book One for the seventh grade Coll Fult M d F.M. de Veln Profi t 
Book Two for the eighth grade ollege, Fulton, o, OF ome. CO VOMSRO, SF TaIORSOr a 
Book Three for the ninth grade Languages, Havana, Cuba. 


The crystallization of the modern idea in This is the first book of the “Gregg Modern 


| 
. 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. he CUBA y LOS CUBANOS, (e)Spanish’Reader), by E. K. 
| 
| 


teaching mathematics. “The “books function per- Language Series.” The-book is ‘Written in. ac- 
fectly with the plan approved by _ the National cordance with the~plan indorsed by the Ameri- ) 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements. | can Modern Language Association and deals ex- 
RATIONAL ARITHMETIC, by George P. Lord, Salem Com- tensively with the™geography, ‘history, and cus- 
mercial School, Salem, Mass. | toms of Cuba. It Gombines the treatment of live 
Rational Arithmetic is purely a vocational topics about the Island with sound pedagogy 
book and teaches the “how” rather than the regarding its presentation. | 
“why,” it being understood that prapens who } i 
se it lrea ave a general nderstanding of x - 
the f Be erm AB priacivion, The caeee em- Other Language Books in Preparation Are 
sloyed are those of the business house with | . . 
simple explanations. The book is elastic enough SPANISH COMMERCIAL ,CORRESPONDENCE, by Julio 
to fit any business college course. Mercado, Commercial High School, Brooklyn 
WALSH'S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. Walsh, IMPORT AND EXPORT,TRADE! by E. S. Harrison, Com- 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City mercial High School, Brooklyn 
The newest and most complete. commercial A BEGINNER'S SPANISH READER, by William M. Bar- 
school arithmetic. ‘Written by a master teacher low, Commercial§High Schcol,. Brooklyn. 
and writer. Recently adopted for use in ‘the 


the public schools of New York City. 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 


By Dr. Richard Burton, long time head of the 
English Department, University of Minnesota 


COMMERCIAL SERIES 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONSAND ADMINISTRATION, by 
K. Anton de Haas," recently |Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of ,Washington, now on leave 


First Titles of absence at the. University of Rotterdam 
ae AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS, by Brander This book is a comprehensive course on the 
- mt oti ” , organization and management of business and 
Demers Aa ieennan Chee OF DR lenviL was written especially for secondary schools. 
AND MR. HYDE,” by Dr. Burton ‘ 
; y AN INTRODUCTION §TO jECONOMICS, by Grahem A. 
we = a » Laing, Professor of Economics, Universitylof Arizona, 
The notes on these books are purely ex- and formerly of thel University of California. 


planatory and are designed to arouse the stu- 
dent’s interest and to stimulate his industry. 
The introductions are planned solely to help the 
student see the author as a human being, and to 


This book is a complete and vivid picture. of 
modern economic organization written especially 
for high school pupils. 








approach his writings as human documents. Send to our nearest Office for sample copies. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg, 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Etward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


Se WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


TEAC H ERS ! REGISTER NOW, 

TE CAN FURNIS TOU y ZABLE 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! “is cdatre Give Us ATRIAL” 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


FRED DICK, A. M., Denver, Colorado 
Wilson, Lyman Abbott, Talcott 


Manager. 
WISCONSIN. 

Williams, Robert R. Moton, Ex- te 
President Taft, and Secretary Lane. The boys’ and girls’ clubs of Wis- 
consin did nearly a half million dol- 
lars worth of business in IgIQ, ac- 
cording to T. L. Bewick, state club 
leader, who recently compiled a list 
of the club activities and the profits. 
The net profit from all the club proj- 
ects was $269,840.73, the total value 
of the products was $486,214.67. 

The potato clubs did by far the 
biggest business — $175,707.65, and 
their net profit was $113,493.53. The 
club enrollment was third largest, 
poultry clubs and garden clubs pass- 
ing them in enrollment. The garden 
clubs and the litter of pigs clubs were 
the next highest in total profits, but 
dairy calf clubs were also high. 

The individual club 


























Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and prograws. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 





For the Asking ! 


An up-to-date 


member who 
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reporting. The 58 baby beef club 
members averaged $83.23 each. 

Total enrollment in the 1,252 clubs 
of the state was 17,831. Of . this 
number 8,253 members reported to 
Mr. Bewick the results of their 
years work, and from their reports 
the figures were-summed up. 


MADISON. How many teachers 
the University of Wisconsin is 
training to meet the demand during 
the present shortage of teachers is 
indicated by the latest report that 
418 students are registered in the 
School of Education at the univer- 
sity this year. Of these, 134 are 
seniors who will probably be grad- 
uated next June; there are also 
163 juniors and 51 sophomores in 
the school, and 70 freshmen who 
are in special courses in the de- 
partments of manual arts and 
physical education. 

The enrollment in various teach- 
er-training courses given during the 
first semester includes 106 women 
and 15 men. As a larger number 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S TATE NORMAL _ SCHOOI, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
1ona!. 


Prepares teachers for the 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
1igh school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Jumor Higr 
schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal! 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 





suggestive catalog 
of 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Prepared by a 
trained and experienced 
Librarian 


Want a Copy? 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Democrat 
Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin — 
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chose to raise a litter of pigs as his 


member being $107.86. Of the total 
enrollment of 442 members 343 re- 
ported, and their net profit was $36,- 
996.50. 
highest in individual 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


yiece of club work had the mos Three-year course. Eight-hour 
rer var tiga mage bye ost aay. Registered by the State of 
profitable business of all, the aver- Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
age amount returned to each club class work throughout. 


nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
cation home for nurses. 
entrance requirement, two 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave., 
Detreit, Mich. 


Potato growers stood next 
returns, with 
> 79 


2.72 for each of the 1,224 members 








The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 


BME RSON T: 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


A beautiful new building. Summer 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS 











The Arlo Plan 


The city of Lynn, Mass., by its school board, 


has just decided to 
enlarge the reading material in the grades. A 


committee of teachers 

was asked to choose six new books. Two of these were ARLO 
and CLEMATIS, 

These books offer continued stories which hold the interest 

throughout. Technical difficulty is low. Word picture, action, and 

vocabulary review are high. Those who wish to develop power to 


absorb printed ideas and facility in expression will find the ARLO 
PLAN and the ARLO books of great value. 


ARLO . : CLEMATIS 
for 4th = } aaa ” wean adn for 3rd or 4th grades 
Jents ‘, 


50 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 








20 ECTS LPRALEOUADEE 2 ROM GE TOOT RRE 





Modern 


Minimum 
years 


It aime 
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of courses will be given during the 
second semester, the total number 
of students taking such work can- 
not be estimated at present. 

The 121 are grouped as follows: 
Eight women training in classics; 
20 women in English; 2 women in 
German: 13 women and 2 men in 
history; 8 women and 1 man in 
manual arts; 8 women in mathe- 
matics: 8 women and 2 men in pub- 
lic speaking; 9 women in Romance 
languages; 9 men in animal hus- 
bandry; and 20 women in home 
economics. 





New Victor Music 


From the wide variety of records 
offered for February we have se- 
lected a few of special interest. 

Those to whom songs with a deep 


undercurrent of sadness have the 
strongest appeal, will be delighted 
with “Dreaming Alone in the Twi- 
light” as sung on a new Victor 


Record by Reinald Werrenrath. 


Schumann-Heink has touched and 
glorified many phases of human life 
by her voice. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that in singing “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes” on a new Victor Record, 
she has given this simple love song 
of Edward McDowell’s a fresh hold 
on immortality. 

Few persons can hear all or parts 
of Handel’s greatest of oratorios, 
“The Messiah,” without experiencing 


a sense of spiritual exaltation. In 
singing that jubilant number, “O 
Thou That Tellest Glad Tidings to 


Victor Record, 
only scores a 


Zion,” on a new 
Louise Homer not ) 
great personal triumph but she 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
religious and devotional life of the 
day. 

Among a list of waltzes, fox-trots, 
one-steps, and other dances put out 
by the Victor people this month is a 


record containing two typical coun- 
try dances, “The Haymakers” and 
“Lamplighters’ Hornpipe No. 1.” 
The steps and figures are those of 
the familiar “Coutra” dance, and are 
very like the “Lady of the Lake.” 

1e music is by the Victor Military 


TI 


Jand. These two old dances are 
issued especially for educational pur- 
poses. 


— —__—_—__—__@——_ —__ —_ —— 


Bi-State Educational. Club 


The Bi-State Educational Club 
of New Hampshire and Vermont is 
beginning the season with evident 
enthusiasm. At a meeting in Han- 
over October 4 Professor Jordan 
of Dartmouth College was elected 


president, and Headmaster Ban- 
croft Beatley of Hanover, secre- 
tary. President Jordan advocated 


a widening of 

activities. 
Problems of 

as those of 


the club’s aims and 


instruction as well 
administration will 
hereafter be considered, and the 
teachers will be urged to attend 
At the meeting December 6 “High 
Schoo] English” was the subject 
discussed. On February 20 the an- 
nual prize-speaking contest will be 
heJd at White River. 
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* AGENCIES 4 s 


TEACHERS’ 





principal 
$2,500, or of 
science and art, 


WE CAN RECOMMEND as available for immediate placing 
of high school at $1800, $2,000, 
smaller school] at $1,200; first-class teacher of domestic 
$1,500; music, $1,200; physical training $1,800; woman, $1,400; manual 
training, $1,600, $1,800, $2,500; history, $1,200; mathematics, $1,500; college 
English, , $1,500; $3,000; junior high school English, $1,000, $1,200: other 
scattering candidates for various departments. so far as possible ‘we are 
glad to assist any superintendent or principal who lacks teachers for the 
second term, and when places come to us for which we are not able to 
recommend we are frank to say so at once, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


man, 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


34th Year. ne 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with ti rc ‘ 
4-4 svmns at SE mely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Critical t 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete. sent ~_ ae 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN , GENCY Schools and Families 
rs , a apy mee me Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
vernesses, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address as ae 





recommends teachers and has filled hum 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
5,000) with 
thet ie, Reon “cnpleneen. 


Kellogg's Agency tS 


teacher forany desi 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New Yasue ~~ 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


rietors 
oston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
LE A ETT Re RE Nc ; 
FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 

















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. 5 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone 
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.A BOOK A DAY 


was the publication record of the Educational Department of the 
Macmillan Company during an eleven-day period late in January: 


For Elementary and Junior High Schools 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, PART ONE, by Charles A. Beard and William C. 
Bagley. That portion of this successful school history which takes the reader through the 
Reconstruction period and includes the material ordinarily covered in the seventh year. $1.0. 


SONG TREASURY, compiled and edited by Harriet G. Cartwright, Teachers College, Columbia 
University —“The Song Treasury is designed to furnish attractive and appropriate music for 
school assemblies and ¢ommunity choruses... . For this purpose what material is more beau- 


tiful than the national and folk-séngs of many nations? . .. This is a unison song-book. 
. The accompaniments are decidedly simple.” (From the Preface). $1.60. 


YOU ARE THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, by Hermann Hagedorn. A new and revised edition of 
the best little book of the decade on the responsibilities of youth, and the moral significance 
of the Americanization movement. Mr. Hagedorn is the one author in a thousand who can 
preach to school boys and girls and at the same time command their interest and respect. $.ti!) 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE BOY AND THE MAN, by James Morgan. A new school edition, 
brought down to the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s death, of a favorite biography of one of the 
best loved of all Americans. Ideal reading matter for schools that_attempt to correlate the 
work in English with present-day interests. $1.00. 


For High Schools 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS, by Frank Tracy Carlton, De Pauw University. An unusually sim- 
ple presentation of social and economic principles for secondary school classes that are un- 
able to devote to the subject as much time as is demanded by the larger texts. Divided into 
three sections, as follows: Outline of Industrial and Social Evolution, Fundamental Ec 
nomic Concepts, Economic Problems. $1.10. 


o- 


SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA, by Walter B. Ford of the University of Michigan and Charles 
Ammerman of the William McKinley High School, St. Louis. A sequel to the FIRST COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA by the same authors, published last May. A review of the more advanced sec- 
tions of the first course (with an abundance of new problems) is followed by a group of chap- 
ters covering the usual topics of “intermediate” algebra. The concluding chapters are de- 
voted to “Supplementary Topics” of somewhat greater difficulty. $1.28. 


THE SCARLET LETTER, bv Nathaniel Hawthorne, edited by Clair Soulé Seay A 


in Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. $.40. 


new number 


A FRENCH DRAMATIC READER, by Eugene F. Maloubier and Justin H. Moore. A well se- 
lected group of excerpts from the French dramatists, suitable for reading early in the high 
school course. The selections are as nearly as possible units in themselves, and afford inval- 
uable drill in familiar forms of expression that rarely occur in more formal narrative. $1.00 


WORD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by Norma L. Swan. A high school speller that is charac- 
terized by a common-sense vocabulary, abundant drill, and illuminating chapters on word con- 
struction and letter-writing. $.72 


For Teachers and General Readers 
TEACHING BY PROJECTS, by Charles A. McMurry. A systematic discussion, by an 


the first rank, of a method of instruction which is of paramount interest to 
teachers. $1.82. 


educator of 


} 


present-day 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION, by James Phinney Munroe, Vice-chairman 


Federal 


Board for Vocational Education. Unusually interesting and readable studies in a field which 
can best be defined as the border-line between vocations and education. A book for which 
we predict” phenomenal success in teachers’ reading circles. $1.60 
NEW YORK . BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 



































